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a may well feel that they were robbed 
‘ it [ r iter ve t 1€ fa lure of 
t \ ‘ rt when they mos 1 
} can be opened up within 

t! s, it can still prevent the concentra 
German forces for a summer offensive and give 
the Red Army the char to break through that it is 
O! } lebate on the second front 
\ rican authorities are at a disadvantage, since 
t ( { re} hey can n until the zero hour 


to name a date. And obviously only Hitler 


would be | ! at that. Russian critics have suggested 
that the Anglo-American commanders value preparation 
abo nd are over-insistent on having the last 
! 1 sewed t] ist uniform before they will move. 
B t may be that Moscow fails to appreciate the m lagni- 
f ft hipping problem just as it has been less 
t! nerous in recognizing the contribution of the 
l hing offensive against Germany. That is an essential 
p ry to any Continental invasion as well as an 
1 of reducing the supplies Germany can 

s) t C n front 
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HOPES FOR FRENCH UNITY HAVE RISEN WITH 
{ rrival of General Catroux in Algiers for discussions 
with General Giraud preparatory to a visit by General 
( Giraud is said to have come to recognize that 
De Ga commands the support of most Frenchmen 
who see in him the symbol of uncom- 
f nce to the Nazis. This gives the Fight- 
i French leader a moral authority to which Giraud 
he steady support he has received from 
| { States government. Both generals are fer- 
vently anti-Nazi, but while De Gaulle’s experiences in 
{ war have moderated his original conservatism and 
i ht him round to the democratic point of view, 
( ! retains his authoritarian distrust of the Republic. 
Moreover, whatever his military qualities, he seems 
g of a political innocent who fails to under- 
stand the implications of advice given him by wen 


rs. Consequently, so long as he is surrounded by 


such men as Peyrouton, Nogués, and Boisson, the fusion 


of his forces with those of the Fighting French is likely 

t re! nm incomplete. There is some reason to hope, 
i 

ver. that Nogués and Boisson are slated for early 


removal, and certainly nothing could do more to aid the 


unity negotiations except the dismissal of Peyrouton. 
But tl probably, is more than we can hope for. It 
! mean too open an acknowledgment of the State 


VICE-PRESIDENT WALLACE’S TOUR THROUGH 
Latin America has prov da great success so far, Its 


conventional 


visit, and particularly in Chile th reception 
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accorded him amounted to a genuine plebiscite in 
port of a policy of cooperation between the two < 
tries. One has the feeling that, for the first time, the 
and women of Latin America, not merely the ¢ 

ments and chancelleries, are striving toward a ge: 
shbor policy. The fact is extremely imp 


= ’ 
rooa-neis 


in itself, and the service rendered by Vice-Presiden: 


Wallace is inestimable. But our officials in Washinet 
our press, and our radio commentators must not over! 
the fact that the 100,000 Chileans who welcomed ¢ 
Vice-President in the Stadium of Santiago cheered in him 


the defender of the “Century of the Common Man,” the 


advocate of a real people's peace. He was enthusiast 


grected in Chile for the very attitude which causes our 


reactionaries to attack him at home. A visit by Hoover 
for instance, would have met with a quite opposite r 
ception at this time. Incidentally, Mr. Wallace's , 
underlines the splendid accomplishments of vat 
Chilean groups. The Chilean edition of the magazir 
Free World (Mundo Libre) was launched with a 
number devoted principally to the Vice-President. 7 
Association of Spanish Republicans, very strong in C) 
also contributed to the magnificent demonstration in t! 


st adium. 
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IT IS RATHER IRONIC THAT CONGRESS, THE 


flower of the democratic system, is the one court in 


land in which a citizen may be prosecuted, injured 
his professional career, and even driven from p 
life without so much as a hearing. This technique w 


worked so brazenly and with such success by the 
committee that it has now been adopted by a num! 
of Congressmen for regular use on the floor of t 
House. | 
tleman from Kansas, suggested a few weeks ago that 


Representative Lambertson, the honorable 


the President’s sons had been sneaked out of the ‘4 iting 
zones as soon as their pictures had been snapped. 
sentative Costello, the honorable gentleman <i Ca 
fornia, has on no evidence whatever branded the Office 
of War Information a haven for slackers. And Repre- 
sentative Flannagan of Virginia, likewise an honorable 
gentleman by virtue of his election, nas pinned the | 
of draft-dodger on an extremely able government o! 
named David Ginsburg. As general counsel of the Ofiice 


thanks of the Senate for his services, and Leon Hen 
son, his superior, naturally requested draft deferment 
for him on the ground that he was essential. When 
Senator Brown succeeded Henderson, Ginsburg, having 
completed a phase of his work, asked his new supe! 
for a release so that he might enter the army. Br 
granted the release, and a high officer in the War De 
partment who wanted to utilize Ginsburg’s services 
urged him to apply for a commission. He did, and the 
Flannagan slander, seasoned with a dose of anti-Scm- 


of Price Administration, Mr. Ginsburg won the public 
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siem. followed. Other public servants have suffered sim- 


‘ 1 - + e ae a > + ty , 
ilarly. As a result resignations are piling up r those 
who are unwilling to subject themselves to the vindic- 


tiveness of men who may slander without fear of pun- 


Y) a 
ent. 
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‘HE REPEAL OF THE $25,000 


, thelm ] r 7T 
overwheiming Coneress:! Mai v > was a serious 
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he 


the vital anti-inflation campaign. But it can hardly 
1 that Congress was within its rights in rescinding 

rder that clearly violated the intent of the legislative 
The Nation has questioned on several occasions 

1e wisdom of limiting earned income without at the 
me time placing a ceiling on unearned income of all 


3ut the case for placing a top limit on incomes 


ng war time is unassailable on economic and 0- 
2] grounds. Without such a cetling the government 
nadequate justification for asking John L. Lewis's 


ners or the farm bloc to back down on their demands 


rder to prevent inflation. For money that ts squan- 


1 by the wealthy on luxuries will have a no less 
tionary effect than money spent by miners or farmers 
food, clothing, or shelter. It ts clear, however, that 
ceiling on incomes should be imposed not by the 


President but by Congress. If Congress refuses to act, 


President would be well within his rights to carry 
the fight to the American people. Once the people are 


aware of the issue, Congress can be forced into 
n. " 


A COMPLETE ANSWER TO RICKENBACKER'’S 
efforts to link absenteeism to union activities has been 
provided in a series of recent industrial studies of the 
fully Wall Street 


though neglected by the press in general. No less than 


Journal 


blem reported by the 
95 per cent of all absences in West Coast airplane fac- 
tories was found to be due to illness and transportation 
difficulties, according to a survey just completed by the 


A 


Aircraft War Production Coun 


> 


tl. Illness of the workers 
themselves accounted for 75 per cent of the absenteeism 
HI- 


long men and 70 per cent of that among women 


ness or death in the family was responsible for an addi- 
tional 814 per cent of male and 12% per cent of female 

nteeism. Transportation breakdowns and failures of 
u-sharing plans accounted for another 121% pe 


r 
Another study, conducted by the Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, revealed that the common cold 
and other respiratory diseases were the cause of one-half 
f its worker absences. Some twenty different causes of 


nteeism were listed in a survey made by an industrial 


roup in Los Angeles, among which one of the least 
important was drunkenness. Accidents were a major 
factor. Household responsibilities and the necessity for 


having time to shop rank as fairly important causes of 


SALARY LIMIT 
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absence among women workers. This d rIty s been 
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met in some places by short shif i ‘ 1 
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] \ ver the t 1 the ¢ na ( Ww val / con- 
t 1 ft D iment under th 
opportunistic Pr r Scaven! Wi rsue its pol 

of ra with the Nazis. Nevertheless, far 
more of them cast r ballots than at the last election, 
ind although the Nazis claim the results as indorsement 
of the government and its policy, there is good reason 
to inte I tl 1 as len nstration of belief in de 
mocracy. All the big parties gained, with the greatest 
percentage increase scored by the Conservatives whose 


Danish movement in London. The Social Democrats 


also improved their position tmpressively. Scavenius’s 


} } 
snowed a com{ 


own party—the Radicals yaratively slight 
increase in votes and lost one of their thirteen seats in 
which had 


been suspected of Nazi sympathies, was almost wiped 


the Folketing, while the small Farmers’ Party 
out, losing both its seats. Out of over 2,000,000 votes 


polled, only 43,277 
Danish Nazi Party. This represented an apparent pait 
) 


of some 12,000, but it was made possible by orders 


were cast for the acknowledged 


switching the votes of the German minority tn Schleswig, 
which had voted 15,000 strong for their own Nazi can- 
didate in 1939. Altogether the election affords furthe 
evidence of the refusal of the Danes to kotow to their 
conquerors. Their resistance may be passive—apart from 


considerable sabotage activities—but it is unshakable. 
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DENMARK IN FACT HAS EARNED THE RIGHT 

to resent a recent comparison with Hungary for which 

John F. Montgomery, former American Mbnister in Bu- 
MA 


4a 
was responsible. Mr. Montgomery, who has given 


dapest 
t 


support to the American activities of the notorious Tibor 
declared in a letter to a Hungarian Committee 
is techni 


Re-Lhaed 
ecKnNagr 


in Your 
} 


, 
cally our adversary, sl 


restown, Ohio: “Although Hungary 
e 1s a slave of the Axis just ag 


Denmark is. a fact which few people understand. The 


truth is I find very little understanding and appreciation 
? 
of Hungary's position.” \ think Mr. Montgomery 1s 


poorly informed about both Denmark and Hungarv. He 


apparently is unaware that the government to which he 
ii 
was once accredited was fascist before Hitler. However 


much Regent Horthy and his feuda! friends may per- 


" 


sonally dislike the dictation of Nazi upstarts, they accept 


it as a lesser evil than the loss of their own power, 
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lickens and turkeys for food purposes is expecte 
4 rf 
new record. Moreover, official March estima 


farmers are expecting a very sharp incre 


! + + 
cf meat supstitutes 
w that rationing has 
1 
should be encountered ir 


protein foods equitably among 


prospects are encouraging, real prob- 


4 4 7 ny 
‘A Puch 3 Ado F Ahout Food lems are constantly arising in adjusting agriculture to 


_ . 
Our war economy. It is these problems, rather than 


immediate crisis, that the new Food Administrator 


sem dominated have to tackle. Chief among these is the matter of farm rag 
, ys ; ; ne MMi 
f the American people this prices. Although the prices of the things the farmer sells — 

i . ‘ ° ‘ ° speecn cu 
have risen far more than those of the things he buys, 


went so far as to ; 
cou 


the farm bloc in Congress is committed to a still higher 


1 
tie ( - 
the agera 


ss the newspapers of Berlin, level. The Pace bill for including farm-labor costs in 


sroducing for computing “‘parity’’ has been temporarily sidetracked in 
; . 5 Le : , strong 
the Senate, but will undoubtedly reappear. Holding the 


vhom empty 
A 


. extreme stories about the : present price level is primarily a political problem, and vel seme: 
the ultimate responsibility for this task falls upon ( 

gress rather than the Administration. But though 

a food crisis is not present food price level is as high as it should be, ¢ 


int. The fact that the prices of many farm crops are seriously out of line with 


virtually coit war-time requirements. Most grain prices, for example, 
Davis as F are far too high, while the prices of protein-produ 


n crops such as peas, soy beans, and peanuts are too 


to bring maximum production. One of Mr. Davis's fir 

responsibilities will be to grapple with this problem 
Hardly less acute is the farm man-power situat 

While the shortage of farm labor is not as severe as ¢! 

farm bloc would like us to believe, it is serious en 

to hamper production if it is not remedied. A 

ne, we do army’ of high-school youths, women, and city worl 

would go a long way toward meeting the situation, but 


political and 
] 


tendency 


frankly ou: 


ed that the press has given 
aie ail immediate steps need to be taken to organize such ephae 
army if it is to be ready to save this year’s crops. Action ‘i ; ae . 
is reported to be already under way to assure an ad ib is 
have shown that despite a few bad spots quate amount of farm machinery and fertilizer to me 


the increased goals of war production. 
While there is nothing in the food situation that should 


~ = ‘ria that mav have devel; 
hysteria that may have devel chiefly con 
dealt quite 
sation of the country at the present ig 
article proy 
ae 
Mr. Eden’s 
ntity of meat in the cause alarm, neither is there reason for complacency. 
imple. appears not to be Our food needs are bound to increase rather than dimin- 
’ ii 5 


i 


; , . ‘ ; i, one of 
- requirements as to the simple ish as the war progresses. The army is still expanding 
Lend-lease requirements will continue to rise. Stock piles 


j 
| 


iuchtering their hogs and cat- ‘ 

as not at 

: : pport wh 
If these demands are to be met, careful planning is re- — 

mea ary 


ino them on the will have to be built up for use in the post-war peri 


quired. American agriculture will have to be reorganiz hill 
ne -hurchill ¥ 
to produce the maximum nutritional values wit! as 
- . : , While ¢t 
minimum of man-power. Our diets will also have | 
’ ‘ ; , : there seem 
reorganized in line with the necessary changes in , ) 
: . , ‘ he reality 
oduction. By tackling this latter task soberly and 1n- ' y 
aie , , am is doubted 
lligently, without trace of hysteria, the average citizen 

; f everywhere 

may make a substantial contribution to the winning < 


American 
the war. 
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irchill’s speech of March 21 has had several 
results. The sultry weather that overhung our 


ibout post-war world organization has begun 


break up, and most observers already report a fresh 
bre f progressive realism. But it must be said that 
the whole reaction to the speech was expressed in 


surely general terms. The idea of regional councils, 
rf instance, proved to be too concrete and too new 
» i 


r immediate acceptance. 


. ° : | 
One thing is quite remarkable, and that is that the 


> 7 . o 
neecn Cut across ail party lines upon this issue of re- 
councils. So sound an advocate of collective 


rity as the Cincinnati Inquirer was extremely sus- 

; of the whole idea on the ground that it smacked 

strongly of the old balan e-of-power policy. The 
} D at >} 


int of view was taken by the Raleigh News a rd 


ver and to some extent by the Washington Post. 


uccepting the councils, did so on the assumption 
ere to be incorporated into a larger worl 
Again and again this question of the balance of 
f cropped up. Commentators who were by no 
ns sure that they wished America to collaborate tn 
nevertheless objected to any attempt by Britain 
reconstitute the ill-famed 
titude was a consequence of a natural resentment 
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ai 


ought that Britain might be attem 
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Inited States and the Soviet Union against each 
But that was not the meaning of Mr. ¢ 
eech 
Very few of the nation’s newspapers have discussed 
frankly our relations with the Soviets, though an excep- 
must be made of the New York press. The metro- 
tan journals, recognizing that Mr. Eden’s visit was 
ly concerned with the problem of Russian relations, 
t quite boldly with the question. The London 
Mr. Eden’s mission, for no State Department 
presented with a fait accom plt, not even when it is a case 
ne of our friends coming to an agreement with 
another. Mr. Eden’s statement that the London Tymes 
was not an official spokesman needed strong support, 
support which necessarily had to take the form of a rea- 
soned argument covering the whole ground. Mr. 
Churchill was successful in this, his main intention. 
While the exclusive bloc has been disavowed and 
re seems little suspicion remaining in this country, 
the reality of the British rapprochement with the Soviets 
is doubted by no one. Its necessity, indeed, has been 
everywhere acknowledged. It is now clearly realized that 
American refusal to deal adequately with the Soviets will 
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not < Britain to reverse it In a curious way, 
American r f t i | the fr uuse Mr. 
Chur t \ \ ; rt 
the A! ) Pr nt 
rt ! re | ! hat Brit- 

1 will becor ( | ind to say it in 
At ~ 7 n Af ( } \ Ce 
President Walla t ' over the 
h lc of H } r Ral r of t! Cr > 
Department. That this 1 a for 

I 
the United Stat ( } I Joubted, for 1f we are to 
have any illustons concern the Ar in f 
prochement we may be t 1 to waste our time in 
trying fo set l r tro rv vovernments dest: ned to 
hold t} Soy ts in cl ] 

TI ré h ~ he » lett] onen ¢t l r f h r ” (anlar? 
That the British leader unmistakably 1 ted the futile 
policy has doubtless something to do with this, for no 
cordon, however strong. could be 1 tain vithout 
British su ort. But this cannot | t! sole ¢ anat 
The truth ts that the idea no longer seems tractive to 
thouchtful conservatives. But. it will be re rked, mn e 
ever 1o¢ talk orm i rdo ) wihot ( ne< n 
¢ } Ss f | f cf | { f re A rd 
th 5 qu tion was r a Hy ra f } I r lar] hy th 
New York T7 which used the followine words 
“The cordial and concerted agreement among Britain 
the United Stat ind Russia on which tl h heme 
rests must still be established. If Ru i re to accept 


the stipulations regarding the small nati 


would be much more assured than it is 


words, the recognition of the old card 
is to be a condition of American coors¢ 


In sharp contrast, both the Herald 


ns in conform- 


ity with the Atlantic Charter. America’s coopet 


) 


Tribune leading 


editorial and Mr. Lippmann in his column gave clear sup- 
i ‘ i 


1 


port to what ts now held to be the Brit: 


sh opinion, tl 


it 


it would be best to yield to the Russian demands concern- 


ing the Baltic states, Poland, and Ruman 


1a. In 


any 


cas 


Mr. Churchiil’s words—"it will not be given to any one 


nation to achieve the full satisfaction of its individual 


wishes’ ’—-seem to leave the door open 


i 


And that Mr. Churchill was making a fair offe 


United States was called in dout 


ments as Representative Woodruff and 


which rejected collective security in favor of 


to compromise. 


militarization of this country upon a conscript 
Throuchout the country, then, thouch ther 
attempt to formulate proposals in regard tothe 


there was universal recognition of the t 
ing to an agreement with it. This mu 
far the most important consequence of 
1. It is clear proof that the Ame 
ready to accept a progressive s lution 
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problem Of coliective secufity. 


rican peopie 
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he y dd} ya Lai } JUSTE and have left an open field to reactionary forces 


have not failed to exploit their opportunities. We 
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pect that the pressure groups whose undercover a 
i itics of t ul authori- .: “eo SE ee, eee ee 

are continually impeding edaucationai prog ress 
vhat they regard the le enlientened parts of — ar ’ o.: 1 
York City—and in other large cities—are larg 
* ' | AT ‘7 1 ¢ 
iN { turn ¢t Diusn ror iNnC€W 1OrK 1 t_ c +) ° . 7 a } 
sponsible for Mr. Starr’s rejection. If labor d 
RB ! } mas refused to appoint ; . : : 
' ri wake up and play its proper part in exposing and 1 
1 > > ! } . i i < 
i 1) si” 1 ‘ T . V7 afl p . tr - Ve f 
t e forces, New York City may come to be 
I } °. ret 
idges Georgia. 
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persons responsible for passing defective steel 
| } ! try the 2 . 4 
. ° } rr , Iler ‘ r ] ] . ] ee 11 . ‘ 
tne ( arnegie-I[lis O1S § eel Wor > would walk the 
‘ + ¢ hie he . 

regardless of who they were. The language of | 

: ; = ; ) 

I > sleaeler —_- Peat } =" . a > rt? } 

ullarily appropriate to such extraordinary 
‘ ‘ ' ’ | i 4 
( t f f tr ’ ch has done a wuss " ae ; 

\e hope that Attorney General Biddle will res; 

P ' ' ' ‘ i I 

ri ‘ " ral > rt oO] its ; ¢ ra oy: 1 

. at the appeal of Senator Truman and not merely rel 

| ’ ‘ . , 
the pledges now made by the corporation's own of 
’ a ae 1 aoainst Mr. Starr. EI! ; i 
why he 1 | nst Mr r, Ells- , a i 4 

ou but investigate the circumstances and criminally | 
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underlings, the 














tS f ernment was authorized, suggested, or condoned 
aphrodites need apply.” indignation expressed and the punishment threat 
Mi t labor hould top officials must be read in the light of Senator 
) vital int t to labor man’s statement that J. Lester Perry, presid 
1 sharply. New York ts a Carnegie-Illinois, United States Steel’s principal 
union CI id probably a majority of the students in ating subsidiary, did not give investigators “very 
itner union | bers or the cooperation.”” According to the Senator, his invest: 
s. Why should they be de- were hampered by the attitude of the company. | 
ipports their not sound as if there was any great anxiety to root 
han r rights? This does not mean this kind of cheating by subordinate employees, if 
thia a 1 program should be a course in is all it was. 





m. On the contrary, as every experienced From the record so far unrolled, it is hard to ; 





ie only successful way to the inference that more is yet to be known of the w! 





c h fields as the social sciences is to affair. George E. Dye, supervisor of inspection, 


h with both sides of a question and give them had been aware since last July that the mill “was s 






lity to reason it out for themselves. And this, ping badly laminated and piped plates to the U 





] } 


ite ce, 1s the educational method States navy and United States maritime shipyards 









! and practiced by Mark Starr supplying defective steel for lend-lease. He said that 


lrade-union leaders are joining with outstanding edu- broucht this to the attention of his supervisors and that 










cators it testing against the action of the Board of his inspectors were assigned clerical duties that 







I tion. We hope they keep it up, but we hope too vented them from doing an effective job. Newspapet 
that this smack in the eye will stimulate them into taking reports say responsibility was traced no higher n 


f nstant interest in the educational problems of William F. McGarrity, chief metallurgist of ! 






New York. Hitherto they have not exerted the influence Carnegie-Illinois Edgar Thompson Works, Dye test 
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fed, however, that when he referred this matter to answer. He said that “in C t 
McGarrity last November, he was “instructed to reject pormnt 1 the break | ) was t of t 
ail the bad plates.” Two days later, according to Dye Irvin w te ‘ ( on 
he was told that McGarrity had “ ‘got his ears beat back’ to bring out t fact that not 
when he brought the subject up in rating meet- have come from the Irvin wot it from 
ing and I was instructed to go easy on r tions.” This fnother plant of Perry's c I 1 Works. 
js denied by McGarrity, but it would seem to merit This sort of th does not incr ‘ 1 for 
further inquiry. What higher officials sit in at these Perr 
operating meetings? Is it possible that such practices That steel- iny official! hor t ‘Yr impor- 
can go On month after month, during a war, without tant, should in in cl ‘ nd is both 
some instructions from officials high in the councils of sickening and it tat The lives of our fighting 
as the company? men and those of our allies were and, | we know 
Perry might have been more candid on the stand. still are endangered by ships made from defective steel. 
First he declared that the breaking in two of the tanker We hope that the power and prest! f Steel Cor- 
Schenectady during its trial run on the West Coast on poration Will not save it from a thor h investigation 
January 16 was not due the failure of steel. Perry by the Justice D r t and that responsible 
gave as his authority the report of the American Bureau will be convicted and as ere! hed as th de- 
of Shipping. But when Senator Brewster proved from serve. And we hope that inves t ind prosecution 
the same report that inferior plates “more like cast- Il not stop short with the first subordinate who is 
iron than steel” did play a part, Perry gave a curious willing to “take the rap”’ for this shameful « pisode 
he Shi ps shaw candal 
j x ysyecrie € 
BY . STONE 
F neton, March 28 River in Quel is that it is alr 
URIOUSLY enough, none of the Congressmen On i tigation it turned out that 000 
who were so scornful of TVAs on the Danube \ hv be con p mber, 
have said anything about Shipshaw on the Sague- was more than paid r months ago. Inqu subter- 
. To establish public-power projects in foreign coun- inquiry | } Jone not make a fetish of 
tries is philanthropic folly but to endow a dam in Can- candor), in W ngton by Ds Pears 1 this cor- 
for the aluminum trust is statesmanship. So at least r 1 tl lesse ] en the 
S §6| read the minds of these Congressmen and of some 4 Cor of Canada a of $68 . 
sectors of the conservative press. Mind-reading 1s neces- ( t fr ler contracts s 1 in th Y 
ry, because they have decided to keep as quiet as pos- of | r. This igh to ft the ent cost of 
sible about the affair. From their point of view. there the project, plus a pourbotre of $2.¢ ( The d 
already been too much talking by well-meaning but after = s was published in the Merry-Go-Round and 
phisticated friends. For the le deplorable revela- PM, D. Howe, Canadian Minister of Munitions and 
it seems, is due neither to PM nor to the Washing- Sup ‘ rose in the House of ¢€ s at Ottawa to ex- 
ton Merry-Go-Round but to the New York Times, which and there re further disclosures. H picked 
ill innocence and with no tntent whatsoever to muck- up a xy of the Ottawa Evening ¢ carried 
let slip a hint of the facts. “If only they hadn't a summary of the American stories headed “Canadian 
rinted that story,” said a power-trust stooge in a Wash- Plant Is Financed by American Funds As a matter of 
hotel lobby, after a day of arduous labor at the fact,” Howe ex 1 renuous| is ¥ ly 
WPB. “That story” is the dispatch from Ottawa pub- inaccurate. The Shi deve! was built with 
lished by the New York Times last January “New the corporate funds of the Aluminum Corpor 1 of 
Power Plant Gives Quebec Lead.’ The tip-off (the Canada.” Later, under prodding from nasty members of 
towered editors of the New York Times have the opposition, Howe was a little mor it, thouch 
rown unused to the wicked ways of crusa ling journal- almost as bland. “An lvance payment Was asked ror 
ism) was the sentence which said, with childlike delight the metal,’’ Howe said of the aluminum to be produced 
and ingenuousness, “Not the least amazing thing about with the power to be generated at Shipshaw, “and the 
Saguenay money received was not capital; it was revenue— in other 


it { the Shipshaw power development on the § 














nm +} 
aii 


has 


ts activities distract it from the Shipshaw scandal. 7 
Northwest, the Southeast, and New York State are +! 
areas from which that pressure should come, for en: 

is known to show that public-power developments in t 
Columbia River basin, in the Tennessee Valley, and 
the St. Lawrence area were sidetracked to make wa 
Shipshaw. More im portant than the financial term 
granted the Aluminum Company by Jones is the fact t 
Shipshaw was given preferential treatment on prio: 

at the WPB while major additions to capacity at Gr 
Coulee and TVA and a badly needed transmission 
between New York City and the St. Lawrence wer 
stalled and finally shelved. 

Had these American projects been private and 
Shipshaw project public, there would long ago have | 
an outcry from the press. For Shipshaw has — 
in the Canadian wilds under the most difficult « f 
cumstances while much more accessible sources ae p 
here have been ignored. I quote again from the tell 
New York Times account of Shipshaw: “For n 


months it has been a ‘hush-hush’ war mystery not to 


written about. ... But strange tales circulated i 

province about how the er was being pivity oO! 
temperatures 30° below zero, of the blasting of 18 
cubic yards of solid rock, of the big dam at I 
Manouan, 170 air-line miles up in the wilderness, w! 


ere is no railroad and no road, so that everything, n 
’ 


horses, and thousands of tons of equipment, in 


} } 


: 1 
ing ‘bulldozers,’ trucks, and steam shovels, had t 


flown in. 








Compare these conditions with Grand Coulee, w! 
a dam and a powerhouse wait for three generators | 


ago authorized by Congress, generators which would 


‘ 


close to 350,000 kilowatts of capacity to the Bonney 


area. Compare these conditions with TVA, where ¢ 
gress has authorized downstream generating units wit! 
some 600,000 extra kilowatts of capacity. Why were 


e and smaller public-power projects in Califor: 


th 

Central Valley denied prio ities on generators and tur 
bines while equ! ipment was rushed to SI hipshaw? V 

} cat } 


¢C niea 


was copper sent to Shipshaw, though it was d 


i 
e the President's instructions and the War Der 


+ 


‘italia 
ment’s approval, to the Massena-New York transmissiot 
line which is all we need to tap the 500,000 kilowatt 
of capacity now idle in the New York City area? Hi 
the New Dealers would be trounced for their imp 
ticality and for sacrificing the war effort to public p 

if the situation were the reverse of what it is! 

The answer is that the RFC and the WPB are both 
dominated by enemies of public power and friends 
the aluminum trust. The foremost of these is Jesse Jones 
They want no more expansion at Grand Coulee or el 
where in the Northwest because it would be public 
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sure upon Congress, the Coffee resolution will be buried. 
1 the Truman committee may let the sheer volume of 


°o 
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power and because Congress provided in the Bonneville 
Act that 
industrial monopolies, as in aluminum. They 


i 


this power should not become the basis of any 
want only 
so much expansion in TVA as is necessary for the con- 
venience of the Aluminum Company and other big 
metal and chemical concerns. 
} 000 


They would rather leave 
of 


a 


kilowatts—the base for the production 


na 


)00,600 pounds of aluminum a year—idle in New 
York City 
itimately bring cheap St. Lawrence power back to 
metr polis. They have 


than build a transmission line which might 


the 


laid their plans well. Promises 


es to set up more producers of alun unum have 


“— en. With the exception of one small project 

for Olin Corporation, all the eeniincianel plants 
inde et Alcoa operation. All were designed by Alcoa, 
use an older and less efficient method of separating 


aluminum from the alumina. This will provide 


ment for scrapping them after the war because they 
e unable to compete with more efficient and lower- 
nd in Canada. Several 
New 


and this will f 


here a 
Queens, 


aluminum-trust 
like 


locat ed in high- cost power areas, < 


plant 
} ants 


he biggest, in York, have 


that 


fur- 


1 


) another argument for selling them to the junk man. 


lly, the Aluminum Company of Canada, with its 
uminum plants on the 


, 


free power and al Saguenay in 


Quebec, will be in a position to sell the light meta 


cheaply in this country than any government or private 
plant. 

The Shipshaw project, financed cost free out of pub 
lic funds, will provide a new argument in the fight the 


aluminum trust has waged for two generations to stifle, 


if it could not dominate, the development of the St 
I 

Lawrence. Shinshaw. savs that N« York Times story, 

will give far more power than Canada would have ob- 


tained from the Lawrence waterways scheme.” The 


objection to Shinshaw arises from no nationalistic animus 


again 


a development in Canada but from objections to a 


private deal which will enable the aluminum and power 


trusts to undercut public 1e industries de- 


A 


power and tl 


1 


pendent upon it on both si in Ontario 
and New 


and then 
finally 


les of the border, 
nessee Valley, 
Muscle Sh 


The 


Northwest, the Ten 
built 


control. 


1 
JAlS 


York. 
fought tv 


In the last war we 


o decades over its public 


won. The alun m and power trusts, thanks to Jesse 
Jones and the WPB, have been able to pursue a wiser 
policy this time. They have arranged for us to build 


and greater Muscle Shoals, a project as great 
And this time 


them a new 
as Boulder Dam, in the Canadian wilds. 
they arranged in advance that though we foot the bill, 


the property shall be theirs. 


Why amey Follow John L. Lewts 


Y Cr 


Hazard, Ky., March 23 
FA collapse in the present ne rotiations between 
John L. Lewis's United Mine 


and the 
perators of the Appalachian coal fields should be 


Workers 


ved by a strike call, the miners would back their 


nal leadership practically 100 per cent. Some of 


away from work only because “there 


thing else we can do,” but all would stay away, 


> mines would be closed. I reached this conclusion 

tr talking last week with about a hundred miners in 

West Virginia, Ken- 
a 


largest coal- 


County, and Perry County, 


y, two of the cing areas. 

be with genuine 

a halt 
the 


The way I see it, coal is at the bottom of the 


niners strike, however, it will 
tance. The great majority of them realize that 
ction would interfere seriously with 


ur effort 
i LUI . 


] 


now 


one man told me. “It takes coal to melt the 


war, 
re, and it takes iron and steel to make guns and 

The miners do not want to interrupt this process. 
all of them are buying war bonds on the pay-roll 
ent plan; and house after company house displays 


two, or even three blue or silver stars in the window. 


ELDEN C. 


MENEFEE 


miner assured me 


A Kentucky 


“I don’t want to do a thi 


with deep emotion, 


, 


r that will hurt our govern- 


ment. I got a boy in the ar ind I'd hate to see the 
coal stop coming from the mines even for one day, for 
fear it ght hurt him.” Yet this man, like the others, 
expressed his firm intention of supporting the union’s 


2 . aie 
means a strike. 
, 


A general coal strike at this stage of the war would 


do more than hamper war production. It would touch 


in Jabor histor 


sword. Fred W. 


mated 
juale 


iia 


off an anti-union 


campaign une 
s _1 ley } e ihe 
The press has already shar its 


Perkins, for example, a Scripps-Howard a covering 
the negotiations, has repeatedly referred t e pending 


} ’ arent an a 


. | ee 1 1 4 
as one which “would delay rht even 


would he 


strike pai 
the W ar. A 


led to induce the 


lose mine shutdown is all that 


present Congress to 
or legislation. 


nee 


pass strong 
anti-strike and anti-lab Several Represen- 
tatives have already mad 

In the event of a 
minimized and the miners saved from unreasoning 
Id leave them bewil 


ration in the coal fields is clearly under- 


» this clear in public statements. 
te: a the inewi: able |} scter 1, 
strike, the inevitabie hysteria can be 
tacks which we dered and embittered 


only if the sit 
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stood. The willingness of the miners to follow their 
union leaders is traceable to three things. First, they have 
profound faith in the rightness of union policy, a faith 
which was reinforced by their hard-won victory in the 
ce. The union has raised basic wages in the 
a day and has proved the miners’ only real 


1941 stril 
mines to $7 
ction against the operators. The miners’ loyalty, by 
and large, is to the union itself and the local leaders 


rather than to the national officers. But Lewis has a 
strong personal following, especially in the recently or- 
ganized Southern fields, which benefited by abolition of 
the North-South wage differential two years ago. 
Second, the miners all feel that rapidly rising prices 
make the present wage scale unfair. “We've got to live 
and feed our kids,” they say. They don’t complain 
about deductions for war bonds, but they see the Victory 
tax and the projected 20 per cent withholding feature 


of the new income-tax law as cuts in pay. They are 


anxious to earn enough to offset these inroads on their 


cash income. 
Third, most of the miners believe, optimistically, that 
the need for coal is so great that their demands will be 


met, or some reasonable compromise made, in order to 


keep the mines in operation. Many of them predict that 


the negotiations will continue right up to the deadline, 


when a settlement will be reached. If they do shut down 


the mines, the men will think of themselves as just 
“sitting at home waiting for a contract to be signed” 


1an as actively striking. They believe such a strike 


would last only a few days. They fervently hope so, for 


most of them remember the three-months strike in 1941, 
union aid and the 


when suffering was acute despite 


food credits allowed by some company 


srore 
I went into the coal fields with two preconceptions: 
that Lewis's demands for a $9 basic wage and an $8 


tbsolute minimum, if fully realized, would destroy the 
present wage- and price-control system that is our main 
protection against inflation; and that a basic wage of $7 
a day was pretty fair pay anyway, even in this period of 
rising prices. Of the validity of the first I am still con- 
vinced. But such 


inflation” mean nothing to nine-tenths of 


con epts is the Little Steel formula and 
the “spiral of 
the miners. For them, the battle is as always strictly 
en them and the operators, with the danger of 
hurting war production only an unfortunate compli- 
cating wto! 


e-7 


On the adequacy of the prevailing $7 wage I changed 


my opinion alter witnessing the wide spread poverty that 


still exists in the mining camps. “We could buy more 

th $5.60 two years ago than we can with $7 today,” 
miner after miner declared, Reports that the men squan- 
ler their no y are wholly unfounded. I saw crowds of 
people in the stores of Logan on a Saturday night, but 


most of them were buying the necessities of life. The 
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liquor stores were not nearly so busy as those of Mobile, 
Seattle, and other centers of new war industry. 

The continued poverty of the miners is due in part to 
the numerous and sizable deductions made from their 
pay by the operators. After war-bond allotments and 
Social Security and Victory taxes are taken out, there are 
deductions for rent, light, water, and coal, and then for 
health, hospital, and burial benefits. The men are even 
required to pay rental for the lamps they use in the mines 
and the cost of the explosives they need to get out the 
coal. I saw several pay slips on which gross figures of 
$80 to $90 for two weeks’ work had been trimmed down 
a third to a half by these charges. “They got back that 
last pay raise long ago in bigger cuts and higher prices 
at the commissary,” one miner told me. The workers 
are not forced to take “scrip” usable only in the company 
stores, but most of them are obliged to buy a large part 
of their supplies from the company because it is so hard 
to get into town. Complaints of overcharging and vi 
tions of ceiling prices in the company stores are wide- 
spread. 

Another cause for dissatisfaction among the miners is 
the lack of overtime pay. “The operators got their raise 
of 14 cents a ton to cover time and a half for Saturday 
work, but they haven't passed it on to us,” a West 
ginia miner complained; “they only started over 
work a few weeks ago to make a showing at the n« 
tiations.” A local union official in Kentucky said to me 
“The operators somehow manage to shut down one day 
during every week to avoid working us over thirty-five 
hours, so they can pay us straight time on Saturday 
Usually they plead a lack of cars; but last week they 
used as an excuse the funeral of a colored man who 
hadn't even worked in the mine for the last four y: 
All Saturday work should be at time-and-a-half rate 
If the miners were allowed to work six straight days a 
week there would be much better feeling toward the 
companies. This would seem a not unreasonable desire 
on their part, especially if the danger of a coal shortage 
is as great as the newspapers assert. 

Finally, a major factor in the existing bad relations 
between miners and operators is the terrible squalor of 
most of the camps. Unpainted shanties, with muddy yards 
on muddy streets and practically no sanitary facilities, 
clutter up the bottom land along every river and creek 
in the mining districts. The comfortable homes of super- 
visory employees are usually set apart on higher land— 
“Snobs’ Knob,” the miners term it in one camp neat 
Holden 
barely large enough for one family are divided to h 
two; the coal-streaked faces of unkempt children | 
through every window and around every door when 4 


and provide a glaring contrast. Miners’ houses 
stranger approaches. 


I visited one house at Allais, Kentucky, in which the 
holes in the rough board floor and around the doors were 
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le, h for a man to put his hand through. The swimming pool which n to those miners and their 

t's wife told me that on windy days it was impos- families who ) pass a health test. In Harlan County, 

t to . to keep the house warm, even with coal fires in long an anti-union stronghold with its captive mines, I 

t the fireplace and the kitchen stove. She was doing am told that showers have been installed at some mine 

y ly wash when I called, h the water over exits. 7 miners f ( benefits provided by 

a ( fire in the muddy yard. This tiny house, sheltering the operators, but they still look to their union for guid- 
of seven, was rented for about $30 a month, ance and support. 

a including light, water, and coal. That may not seem higa Some union leaders claim that there 1s enough coal 

nes to a city dweller, but considering the condition of the above ground to last for veral wecks or months: and 

. nd the lower rent formerly charged for it, the the U. M. \ provided for the continued operation 

f miner finds it exorbitant. In some camps the miners are of mines outside the Appalachian area. These, however, 

charged a set rate for coal each month, regardless of produce only 28 per cent of the nation’s coal. As long 

it whether they need or get it (the price of coal here 1s as the issue 1s between the operators and their employees, 

bout $3.50 a ton). Little grievances such as these the union will keep its following intact. But if the fed- 

rs are often the ones that rankle the most. eral government finds it necessary to take over the mines 


Conditions are not uniformly bad. I found fairly weil- to keep the war industries going, all the indications are 


A 


rt kept camps at Seco and in the Jenkins district of eastern that the men will gladly go back to work pending a final 


ky. One camp at Holden, West Virginia, has a settlement. They put Uncle Sam above John L. Lewis. 
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Steel Wins Wars 
BY FRITZ STERNBERG 


TEEL remains the most important single item in As a result, Germany’s heavy industry and steel pro- 


he modern war test,” writes the London Econo- duction expanded out of all proportion to that of the 


’ ora ° ; Yo . 4 2 . 
WY mist. This statement has been amply confirmed by Entente. In August, 1914, the yearly steel production 
nts of two world wars. of the Central Powers was estimated at 21,000,000 tons 


German patriots have always boasted that in the first and that of the Allies at 19,000,000 tons. But after the 
i d 


Germany was enabled to hold out against its enemies conquests of the first six weeks German steel production 
. ee . 1 4 me 4 , | 
‘four years by the genius of its military leaders and the leaped to 24,000,000 tons—though not all the steel 


m of its so 


Idiers. In reality, military superiority capacity 0 occupied France and Belgium could be used 


' . : r ! ++ . ~ 
thout the war went hand in hand with superiority —while the production of the Allies was reduced to 
13,000,000 tons. By this first lightning victory the 


uction of iron and steel. Frederick the Great's 


’ , 4 ’ P Tyo , : va ‘ : mr ) , 
tion that God was invariably on the side of the Kaiser's armies gained a superiority in the supply of steel 
ss Aen < i / ii 
Po : 1 } °. i. : a 41 “ } v hich was OvetT Mme Of Te by the entry of t] e OF tte 
lions can be modernized into God is on the side " was Overcome Only by U ry OF the Unites 
. . . ~ . Ce 4 4 | 
: , } se ae Peatme sla deal 
he country with the biggest production of iron and tates into tie war 
In the First World War the greater part of the German 
i Germany began the First World War. as the second army \ iwavs co ntrat yn th vestern front vot 
hi P , : - ee ee ee ne : — , - — 
1 Blitzkrieg. This had direct and important military nore than a third of the effective divisions and at times 
, ;. Ferdinand Friedensburg, one of the best-known only a filth were sent against I 1. Lhese troops, despite 
t numerical weak ere able to win overwhelm- 


es German experts, wrote in “Coal and Iron in the World their 


War” (Berlin, 1934): ing victories because a highly industrialized Germany 
er faced a predominantly agricultural Russia. To Russia's 
an 4 re 2 , " “amg a peta wy : ae sh produ m10n of st I, wh ch at that time was 4 A260 ) 

, ly t ed coal and iron listrict OF Ss thwe ¢ ] a any Germany Oppres a pi rd ction almost four times 


1, Belgium, and northern France. In this way a i Tv - — f 
1 n spite of its initial successes in tne west, in spite o 
quarter of the Russian production of coal and a twelfth stag Sem . eee ee eee 
4 } ) £ NR ‘ + #L, +] Pa + } 
cal ; . a f . : he weakness of Kussia at the time, the Kaiser lost the 
of the Russian production of pig-iron fell into German the , re | , the Kaiser lost the 


la hand 


_ . , P . , hen the industrial nacity nd he o wing 
ids. The whole of Belgium’s coal and iron produc- war when the industrial capacity and later the growing 


tion, half of France’s production of coal, and no less military strength of the United States were thrown into 
he than two-thirds of her production of pig-iron and steel the balance. In 1917 the steel production of the Central 


also came into Germany's possession. Powers totaled only 16,000,000 tons, but the Allies, in- 
y i 7 ’ , ’ 
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producing 58,000,000 spect she has profited from the important lesson learn« men 
4 ‘ si 
, r vas ive factor by many countries during the last war, namely, that in is 
Ff ; imm ely preceding the Second World the event of war a country can reckon with cert 
ni nm thnce mining . } tr ‘ icte thich < 
‘ i Germany. as we know. organized its indus- only on those mining and industrial districts which are 





situated well inside its boundaries. 





war and enlarged its steel capa ity every year In 










































































h saw Munich, the annexation of Austria In 1938, the last year before war broke out, Gerr 
the Sudetenland, the construction of the western steel production was 22,991,000 tons and Russian A 
{ a trial mobilization in Germany, the 156,000 tons. That means that Russia had become ; 
tion of iron and steel in Germany was of course second strongest country in Europe; in steel and in h 
epped up. On the other hand, in the same year, industry generally, Russia probably produced four-fifths 
1 time when the issue of peace or war was in the bal- as much as Germany. ‘ 
, the Western powers allowed their production of The strategy of this war has been different from # 
n and steel to fall. In Great Britain and France it was of the first in that Germany has had to fight on f 
ifths as large as in 1937. Production fot one front. When the German army attacked Russia t 
nt in these countries represented but a small 1941, America was still at peace and England's air + fr 
f their economic activity, whereas peace produc- over Germany were few and small. Though Gerr 
n played a decidedly minor role in National Socialist armies of occupation were stationed all over Europ« ‘a 
German) may assume that about four-fifths of the German : 
On the heels of the nomic recession which began in fought against Russia in 1941 and 1942. In the |! : | 
the United States in the autumn of 1937, industrial ac- World War Russian steel production was one-f | 
tivity throughout the world was slowed up. The reces- that of Germany, and one-fourth of the German ie 
it that, despite the increase in armament, fought against czarist Russia; at the beginning of th al 
n in England fell from 8,629,000 tons in Russian steel production was four-fifths that of ( | 
}7 to 6,872,000 in 1938; in France from 7,914,000 many, and four-fifths of the German army fought 
tons in 1937 ¢t 27,000 in 1938. The output of Ger- the Soviet Union. In other words, Germany’s steel r 
een teel industry, however, steadily forged ahead duction, as compared with that of the enemy, was 
until it far outstripped that of Great Britain and France key to the distribution of the German army. i 
I don’t mean to say that steel production, the dev 
With | production in the last year of peace almost — ment of heavy industry and aircraft manufacture in 
four t that of France, Germany started the Second Soviet Union, explains everything. Without the tr 
World War; after its short campaign in Poland it went dous courage of the Russian soldiers, without the aln 4 
on t ng victories in the west, and seemed to have incredible capacity of the Russian people to withst 
1 the world suffering, without the consciousness of the masses ij 
Int ist year of peace and in the first phases of the this is their war, the successes of the Red Army 
' r attention was concentrated on the strength of not have been possible. But one of the decisive factors 
Germany's military machine and war industry. We failed today’s war has been Russia’s industrial development 
fo ler the tremendous change that had taken place which its steel production is typical. Though Ger 
ndustrial structure of Soviet Russia in the peri d has concentrated 80 per cent of its troops on the easter: Be 
between the two wars, especially since the inau paration os front, it has achieved only small and indecisive suc is. 
the Five-Year plans. As the vara, had developed in- and that at the cost of much of its reserves of men a rs: 
dustrially, its steel production had increased accordingly. matériel. gs 
senman expert | attention ¢ this developme ny Germany is on the way to defeat, but the Allies have s 
Mile ctdncctt a it it became a decisive factor still a long way to go before Germany's military strengt! BS 
in world history. Friedensburg wrote: is broken. In this war as in the last the military and = 
Despite the tremendous material and psychological industrial might of the United States tips the scale. The g 
ef 1 ire n the origin, course, and end future stages of the war will show the role of steel pro- Be 
of the World War, the changes in the distribution of duction more clearly than those of the past have done i’ 
tors have been comparatively small. In I have said that England's steel production was less be 
this re ta new war would find the situation much 1938 than in 1937. Since 1939, however, England and k 
; t+ | ‘ )F ; 
, Aphaaahe at . ee rE pee the empire have been producing to the limit of f P 
sph eq capacity, which is now from 17,000,000 to 18,000, 
car ne ene im $004. Und is speons tons annually. On the other hand, Russian steel produ 
il waren Timssia thas learned to att on tion has been greatly reduced by the German invasion 
7 , ind she has tremendously However, though the Soviet government gives out no 









figures, we know that it is pushing industrial devclop- 





strengthened her own productive apparatus. In this re- 





latest reports 
















the process of expansion in Ru "$s eastern war 
P ned TT the capacity of | Contine I ¢, f ed as t 
ries has not halted. The n f t evemet ' 
’ . ~~ { , f 
, ’ nA is. Germany §$ p! ction, NOWeVEYT, IS « Ya iractl ol 
e opening of a new giant biast furnace at Magnit 
ion , : oo ' that of Ar 
The furnace has been described as the larsrest in 
\ ) ! , : 
« | ! ” 1 1 J ‘ '- ! 4 vv en we \ ro in J i Am¢ n 
Furope, only slightiy below the ca ity of the large 
I . 
T 
: os c rot rr c * 2/ { et < t wy 1 
furnaces in the United States.” Its annual capacity : BYE Pp! ‘ a o. At at 
- , 
} 1 ra? nat + if \ ( ri t is 
said to exceed haif a miuiison tons of iron. Its th . “— . rt = we 
° 1 ' ¥ ' ‘ Y 
1 } } 41 caeen ; ; t t ta t < } 
construction took only five months, and the furnace was ‘ . i 1 countr pus italy, pus all 
} . , tard ; 
} 0 operation on Dece er 5. Ano n¢ fur 1941 it had risen to 82,930,000 ton in 1942 
i 
, : ! } ‘ } ) 
of similar size is to be opened in the Urals within vanced to 86, ind the end of last year it was 
i 
; : , _— 
t next fe weeks. The Deputy Co: ! r ic ¢ running at the annual rate of ¢ VO,000 t s. [he 
} } 7 1 : | YT» 7 , 
| } d Steel Industries has summe 1 he posiuon est War Fre tion b gd e€ mates of « City t th 
i 
P :; : ae 
The Soviet irc 1 steel industry now pro end of 1942 are as high as 93, ( ti 
q +e 1 - + ] ¢ ' T ’ ‘ ’ ‘ 
. type of steel required Dy the war i and Briti id Ff 1 production have | 1 enough to 
I 
t ¢ vad 7 } . } r 1 } 5 
meetit lands. ihis oO rey le | 1 1 ] > Hitler's arr ( 1 up in Europe. It ts at | 
I i 
Its f our work ir 194? All ¢} vorl if ling } } f Soi 
< O Our WOrkK 1n 1 ( ’ ( ul whet t ie enou 1 ior com] t¢ victon 
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those in the Urals, which before the war produced the EER Cee RIE e, Hee — § ; i. oe ae 


lled trade metal have now been completely reor- ell , 
» “al . L < 4 Lae 4 ¥ : ¥ ‘ “ i ‘> ~iy ‘ ‘ ‘ 1] , ‘ _ ond oa - + . , P = , ! > 
: ‘ that of all the Axis countries combined. This gives t 
1 for the production of higoa-qua war metal . ’ . 
: anti-Axis powers such superiority that a gencral offensive 


| in making tanks, planes, and shells.’ ; , hae ; ,; ss F 


' : 
th victory on the battlefic!d can be only a maticr ¢ 


te these developments in Asiatic Russia it ap- ti 
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to t vly cong red empire and » cut the 

rt lines to Australia, but the Allied defense was 
rally ‘ful. The third and final phase of hos- 
a Si ful United Nations offensive in Japan's 

rs, has yet to start, but reports from MacArthur 
ite that the enemy, having failed to dislodge our 


is strenethening his bases in the East Indies 


eS. y 
tation of counter-blows. Our main interest now 
rs in how soon we shall be able to take the offensive 
how well we have learned what our experience in 

r sl Id have t rht us 
outstanding | yn of the Pacific war has been the 
, f air, sea, and land power, In the be- 
ve freq tly paid only lip-service to this prin- 
but we have applied it with increasing effective- 
s the war has progressed. Ideally, all three forces 
under on mmand parate comman 1s 
in th irca Of ] tilities shoud b i\ vid 1, 
yt Of the marines on Guadalcanal by Mac- 
I ; and re help from the navy in the 
New Guinea would have eased some of the 

; in both areas 

The air force has brilliantly taken over certain duties 
rly identified with army or navy, but it has achieved 


reatest triumphs not as a separate agent but in con- 


tion with land and sea forces. The plane carrier, for 


le. has become the « pit il ship of to lay, thouch it 

t outmoded the battleship, which has steadily 

d in power to deal with air attack. The Flying 

tresses so dear to the heart of the Air Corps have 

1 the acid test of war, but for work against ship 

ts their high-altitude bombing has been much less 
than d i bers and torpedo planes. 

f 1a half of war has uncovered weaknesses 

hs in all the services with a completene ss im- 

ce in days of peace. The early fighting following 

| Harbor trated that American military and 

| Jeadersh ft much to be desired. Shifts in com- 

ot f which were mad publi eliminated 

{ wood, and our officer corps has in recent 


mpiled a fine record. The mid-November 
t i) ft Solomons and the Air ¢ orps's victory 
marck Sea were both practically “perfect” ViCc- 
lassi Ss. 


howe there has been evident a 


coming Offensive in the Pacific 
C Fa f 


BY DONALD W. MITCHELL 





lack of imagination in the services. In Tunisia as 
Pearl Harbor and in the Philippines and the Solom 
our sea, air, and land leaders have shown that they 
not learn from example but only through experie 
Virtually every defeat we have sustained has been 
to a failure to prepare adequately against enemy tact 
whose character had already been shown. Thus 

Philippine air force was largely destroyed on the grour 


four 10,000-ton cruisers were lost because it was be- 
lieved an approaching inferior Japanese force would not 
attack; and the rout of our men by Rommel in February 


was largely the result of poor intelligence work 
antiquated tactics. Fortunately this fault has been mor 
than counterbalanced in the Pacific by the lack of or 
nality and the blind aggressiveness of the Japane: 
which have kept them attacking regardless of losses 

New capacities as well as old weaknesses have b 
uncovered by the war. All through our modern na 
history we have been hampered by slow repair and « 
struction of ships. On the basis of this bad record t 
sinking of five battleships at Pearl Harbor and 
severe damaging of others would have been jud 
almost fatal. Yet these losses were repaired with a s; 
little short of miraculous. Meanwhile the navy, making 
virtue ‘of necessity, substituted carrier-cruiser  stril 
groups for its crippled heavyweights, and these won re- 
peatedly, even when outnumbered. 

The last few months have shown further that Ame 


7 


cans are outdistancing the enemy in the technical ir 
provement of weapons. This has been most marked 
the air, where lopsided figures of losses have long b 
the rule. In the Bismarck Sea battle 136 American plas 
destroyed not only more than two-thirds of the 150 
Japanese planes encountered, but 10 warships and 12 
transports carrying 15,000 men. 

New warships and old ones rearmed carry far more 
potent defensive weapons against Japanese planes than 
they had three years ago. The advantage of enemy planes 


over our surface craft has been heavily cut, while ou: 
own air forces have a greater margin of superiority over 
Japanese air and sea forces than ever before. This 

in technical development will undoubtedly be len 
ened as the war continues. Our submarines were ex] 

to do well in the Pacific because they could be ba 
close to enemy trade lanes, but it was not foreseen that 
they would be able to sink a ship every other d 

that the highly rated Japanese submarines would claim 


so few victims, 
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pping with whicn pan enrered the War ids 
I i 


; 
nk but that new constru 


c tion and the capture of 


1 ships has reduced the net loss to about 14 per cent. 
sses, unless maintained and increased over a long 

id of time, cannot break down the inter-island com- 
tion lines. 


Sut planes and warships are things that the Japanese 


afford to lose. The ability of our machines and 


nsistently to outfig¢ht and outbomb the enemy has 
ned a rate of attrition not far short of the 600 
a month that it ts estimated Japan produces and 

thead of the number of high-grade 


emcely 


= 
; 
mt 
— 
las) 
» 
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heing turned out. heavy sinkings 
s offensive capacity. And in both planes anc 
ns the proportion of American out} 
ne pre sent 
Japanese offensive strength has been so 
suggests a de- 
course and the retention of some 


> Our recent air and sea raids on enemy out posts 


pow er in 


a certain efforts by the 


insurance against any 

o resume the offensive. They may also serve an- 
t purpose, for the dispersal of Japanese forces over 
e area clearly invites attack. 

Outspoken Admiral Halsey has said that he believes 

have sufficient offensive strength to justify a prophecy 


rly victory. This blunt forecast of early success is 


since our entire war strategy seems to rule 


resting 


oe it any immediate direct attack. But it is no secret that 


i 
United States is building scores of plane carriers of 
- ral types and that deliveries have already started. We 
| shortly have several times as many carriers as on the 
of Pearl Harbor. While not all are of the best pos- 
- type as to speed and carrying capacity, a ficet of, say, 
; urfiers with an average of forty planes each we uld 


tute a floating air force capable of achieving over- 
ing air superiority almost anywhere. Heavy and 
i 


ersistent attacks on the Japanese mainland itself would 


ll within possibility. 


ther such attacks will be undertaken in the near 


knc WS 


iave this strong carrier force avai 


eo , lvnf a _ 1 ¢ 
no one But perore tne end or i9%44 we 
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ible. If well used, 





may easily become the surprise weapon of 1943. 
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10 Years Agoin “The Nation 





troom ieri y n one or that one 
i i 
: ! ] P } } 
It 1 nly understandable if they took justice in t 
, “¥ . , 
oO 1 hands 1OU kK vy how Ditteriy anti-semilic some 
1 A+ « 1 2 


OLDEST AND LARGEST nudist organization in America 


offers membership to intellectual men and women of clean 


I 
character, believiny the modern doctrine of sun and air 
; ‘ 
bathing. (Advt.)—April 5, 1933 


ulation of se- 


oe | 
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ie, 
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wr 
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ks the barn door after the horse 


curity sales, to be sure, lo 
} heen stok oe + tue dheb ance teal 
1as been stolen. . . . But may it not be that some loot is 
still recoverable? Was Charlie Mitchell the only financier 
who wrote off a half-million-dollar income tax by a sale to 
a relative? Isn't that an unwarranted er ) on the in 
} 
April 
i 


nivit f | le wener oar ? 
g£enuily Or a whole gencra piants 


i, 1¢ 2 
ifs 435350 


state caught in 


WILI 


the nutcracker of Fascist Italy and Hitler Germany, be the 


next to succumb to the enormous pressure of reaction in 

hoc ; ’ { 1! } ary ] 
Central Europe? . . . Menacing Dollfuss, who is himself 
on the right, are two camps even farther to the right. If the 


A 


Heimwehr, his semi-allies, don’t Nazis will. 


AFTER a two-year struggle 


eral unemployment relief has at last been accepted. | 


the principle of direct fed- 


resident 


Roosevelt's program stles with bad points as well as good 


ones, but it at least recognizes and accepts the responsibility 
of the federal government for its jobless citizens—which 


means, in fact, that it accepts the principle of the direct dole 
April 5, 1933. 


which The Nation has so long advocated 


THE SCOTTSBORO BOYS still have a chance for liberty, 


} 


but it may be a matter of years—and years pass slowly in 


the cells that the South reserves for its Negro ‘‘citizens.” 
Meanwhile, we urge our readers to contribute as generously 
as they can to the Scottsboro defense fund.—April 19, 1933. 
WHILE THE ATTENTION of the Wes world has been 
er el re - e have not been idle 

The japanese scem ter ( to swal ( recemeai 
and they ref to 1 n the cost. They are apparently pre- 


-April 26, 1933. 


worid war to pain tneir end 




































































ften unwilling to make changes after prod ction 1s 


completed. Some producers, notably those under Para- 
eA ber of state and local censorship boards are engaged In re 

g s | ertal arena they form a serious obatacle to a free 

, sup ting the normal procedure of formal ymplaint and 
for Int nea f we f decency They have heer ted 

r the Haye Office censorship to end other censorships. 

a article ia neerned of with cen rahip at the source, that ia, 


censorship governing production and uational release, 


“ill Hays 


BY JOHN McDONALD 


I © f War Infor n wants to do wl we 
; { I to look S 
t { » A st all no es 
' | r . f } 1 altered t Pro- 
( | 4 rr f th FH] () ° ] e 
OW! t if t 1 to a second | w. When 
I I] M tt f of t OWI Bureau Motion P 
H 1 hort tir to make final 
' hat | wor st 5 | 1 apres 1 
‘ n ! retul i on her he nor the 
om it, but it appear d that 
f nt 1 been reached, and that the 
{ la yf controversy concerning the 
tion of oe 2 nt 
I} if yf } 1OW] review 1 ordir 124 
» reports in the trad ‘$s, is to provide a “‘standard 
edur for transmitting “voluntary propaganda re- 
motion-picture producers. These require- 
nts have been reduced to a kind of flexible and 
loping OWI code. The reasons given for review are 
hnical. It is difficult for the OWI to secure the appli- 
f its code thout secing film scripts in advance 
f production; for obvious financial reasons producers 


s New Rival 







» OW]; contacts n 


are said to ignore t 


, are intermittent. ( 


was first m 
December, the trade press, on behalf of produ 
the Hays Office, raised the cry of censorship. Mr 
replied that there is no censorship in this type 

for the reason that it lacks sanctions for enf 
a question of police 


‘ct4 
resiStaf. 


no 





Mellett has joined in the President's statement 


the power of his office, a power that carries san 
the r ral en , fF a ognvernment condictino 
tne mofra suasion of a government conducting 


sed controls of a high executive in coor 





‘ormalized government review shifts the bur 
dissent to the producer. Under ordinary circun 
Mr. Mellett would have to take the step of disap; 
all or part of a completed film. Under the rev 
procedure the blue pencil goes on the script, and t 
ducer must take the step of disregarding a specifi 

mendation of the government. A producer incli 
dissent may fear that such action will appear as 
patriotic defiance of the government. 


I 
Re w ! . 1 ae { P ‘ ‘ plicit if 
Leview uniooses a second sanction, implicit in 


1ent. Like other industries, the m 


x 


nated povernm 
dustry has to justify itself to get its rations; and n 
frightens producers now more than the prol 


man-power and materials. Can a producer, then, 


the Film Chief's relation to officials in the War M 


power Commission, the War Production Board, 
other agencies important to the physical life of ¢ 
dustry? The connection between ideas and mater 


illustrated in the review of all fact films by the War ! 
duction Board. No civilian fact films, except dot 
newsreels, can be made today without WPB appr 
Mr. Mellett is adviser to the WPB on the select: 
fact films for which materials will be allowed. It is ! 
the point that Mr. Mellett would never use his ini! 
against a particular producer. The point is that his o! 
gives him wide collateral powers, creating a psy 
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trae. 


logical hazard that interferes with the producer's {: 


dom of choice. 


The expansion of government, the new powers an 


a 


controls it exercises in administering the whole economy 













































ar, creates an entirely new set of real and implied 





ter, _Y 7" Y , “=? > 
instruments of communication. The 








of these pressures through review injures the 
f freedom, a feeling that contains the quintessence 
lal en 
we ceieprate as Am«e rican. 
In any other medium a proposal of this kind would 
} laly 1 ] +} - eo | . 
pe widely opposed, in tne movies if 1S WICcEelyV ac- 
1 rity } 1 
1s natural. The press is an independent public fa 
I i 


the making of war and peace: and the OWI would 
hink of reviewing its copy before publication Lhe 

| an a - } a as 
critic of the New York Times has indorsed review 


the movies, but he would probably join his editor in 


st against review of the press. Yet one must either 


to be in principle as valid for one as for 


er, or retire to the untenable position of approv- 


f 


1 double standard for words and pictures. 


ce there are no serious advocates of review of the 


, except in the Post Office, one may assume that the 


standard is at the center of the movie difficulty 


ask the upholders of review of the movies to ex- 


themselves - this writer the double standard 


rs a fault of the industry itself and of an acquies- 
We teach nothing, we are 
Production Code 


slicy. Has not the 


Industry spokesmen say: 


showmen. The rigor of the is the 


4 


trys own denial of that | code 


tht, for example, that sin is always punished? A And 


Hays Office closed 


nat faile d to 


1 1 
the channels of distribu- 


' « | y 
exemplify that teaching? 


ly the policy of unqualified entertainment 1s a 


x-office come-on and a good way to sell merchandise. 


ording to a Hollywood gag, the film industry 1s in 


inning business. No one doubts that the movies are 


rtaining. But not many 


that the movies teach all kinds of 


should be first of all ente 


things from 
matic theology to Veronica Lake hair-dos, not to 
ik of alleged facts. In 


mercial enterprise, the 


itself as a purely 


moving-picture industry has 


asserting 


icated the pre ferential position to which it is entitled 


1 form of communication and an independent cultural 


The movies have a stronger base for i indepe ondence 


in any other medium. Unlike the press and radio, they 
| only to their audience, without benefit of advertisers 
or sponsors. Yet the press ts regarded as a public institu- 


} 


while monopoly has contributed to the view that 


movies are a private enterprise. The film industry 


fact not so free as the press The press has its 






rchies, rests upon lar investments, advertising, 
f controls. and exclusive wire franchises, but it is 
le. There are thousands of newspapers in the 
try. There are only a handful of big movie corpora- 

d and their associates. 
_ Moreover, most of the best (first-run) theater outlets 
, are controlled by few producing and distributing 





companies. Independent producers without distribut 

I i I . alec 
tie-ups get practically no financing and rar a big-time 
idiiies The pr dgucer-distriDutor arrar t 1s con 
venient for banks in that it on loar 
ind tnves nt re rdiess of t t rticulat 
film. Like all theatrical prod s ar 
1 mble. With producers owni th ) t 
rood part of the s tive losses bad film ; is shifted 
CO th put thro Lyi) f rced a stril I¢ 

The industry's structure requires ant ited 
box-off osses of untold millions of d 5 on sing! 
hims. To meet this re juirement film standards are re 
duced to the least common denominator: and most films 
set before adult Americans now have been censored ac- 
cording to leads set for children on the one hand 


Almost 


are produ ed with an eye to export. During r¢ 


we 


and the foreign markets on the other 


ent years 


the pressure of the export market has increased as most 


of Fie neutral and United Nations world has become 


increasingly dependent United States for its 


upon the 


notion pictures, In war time this brings the official ex- 


t 
? 


port censorship into play on films made primarily for 


the home market. And it gives the State Department an 


plant its policies in Hollywood, compromis- 


ing our own neighborhood entertainment by the necessity 


of entertaining, among others, distant non-Axis fascist 


Film Datly 
Department officials 


definite instructions on 


ieighborhood reported recently that State 


“have passed along some rather 


foreign affairs to Hollywood. 


The whole story of State Department's involvement with 

‘For Whom the Bell T 
intment simply doesn’t 

of the screen when it comes to 


the makin IIs’ makes it quite 
hKelieaw ; 
elieve in 


lipl ymatic 


obvious that the dep 
freedom 
Twentieth 


questions. Warner Brothers, Paramount, and 


Century-I aling with 


the North 


Departme nt.”” It is 


‘ox have dropped proje ted films de 


African situation on hints from the State 


impossible to say how far this kind 


of thing has gone. Paramount is said to have resisted 


interference with Hemingway’s film; but producers won’t 


talk. If the 


tural intercourse between 


State Department allowed free trade in cul- 


the United Nations, this kind 
movie cor- 


kind of 


of trouble would be minimized; and if the 


porations were less intent on reaching every 


there would be less ground for political 
Mr. Mellett’s pro- 
standardize such 


foreign market, 
interference in the field of film tdeas. 
posal to review promises only to 
interference 

Whenever 


offers the Hays Office, focal point of its monopoly, offi- 


self-regulation is proposed, the industry 


the M. 


tributors of America, Inc. All 


cially known as otion Picture 


of the major movie 


companies and three minor ones belong to it, and its 
i 


jurisdiction covers production distribution, and exhibi- 


tion. Its censoring tool, the Production Code, represents 


with slight indirection the desires of cens rial pressure 























4 ™ 3 
utors and 


1 
aan 
hal 


Ol 


to grant or not to grant to anyone Owning a motion pic- 

t il I l r r-d ribut rs havea reed 
’ 

: ac y r ol wufion | ry 5 Lil e€ an 





he 
H 5 © sors] »y has b n def led as a priv C 
r of t 1 try ¢ tory conference 1n a st 10 
Yet who would not oppose ¢ growth of a similar 
zation in the press? Just suppose that the national 
rine-distributing organizations and the principal 

i i 
tands were controlled by a few big magazines and 
t they adopted the Hays code. Suppose the smaller 

‘ i 

zines were uf ble to get on the principal news- 
{ ls unless tl conformed to a code of Catholic 


rals and unless the big magazines found a spot for 
i » their own marketing sched- 


Obviously, the press could not tolerate this kind 
, 


, , ] ee a hwy 
of self-regulation without abdicating its freedom. Why 
; ap P 
ld it 1 ylerated in the movies? 
The issue of self-regulation versus government review 
further complicated by the fact that the OWI, despite 
uitations inherent in any, especially in an official, code 


maker, is much more enlighten -d and more moved by 
in t! ne Hays 
example: The Hays Office has managed to ienore Negro 


; Office. To take one 


pressure, preferring apparently the Southern white mar- 
ket to the Northern Negro market on a straight box-office 


basis. The OWI, whether influenced by man-power 
needs in war time or a conscious liberalism, brought 
about a better attitude toward Negroes, overturning the 
ig to which Negroes were always 
cither funny or menial. That is a point scored for the 


j 


OWI, but it would be a mistake to chalk it up for 


The way to solve the pre blem of government review 
is simply to abandon it in favor of a self-regulation 
governs the press—self-regulatior 
by individual producers. The OWI can continue its nor- 
mal activity in issuing war information. In order to safe- 


guard mulstary information, military subjects can be 


i 
reviewed jointly by the OWI and the services. If the 
OWI thinks more control is necessary, it is torturing the 
ne of “war information,’ 

j road back to a democratic screen is a longer one, 
involving the dissolution of the vertical monopoly over 


tion, distribution, and exhibition, the elimination 


yf the censorial Production Code Administration of the 


Hays Office, the toning down of rampant commercialism, 
1 recognition of the fact that the movies are a cul- 


il instrtution as well as an amusement enterprise. 


iys, has the power 








HE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE of the United 


ane = > , : TC ~ e a 
announces its war aims: “Everything must be « 
+ ] , ‘ * ] * e sieé rrr D sr aa , rf 
tioned upon a decisive military victory ... the un: 
| ) 


he loss of one 


om 
4 
eo 


pursuit of which should not suffe 





! _ aril 4 } 1 } - 
plane, one tanx, Or one Dulict due to our yen i¢ 
» 





under indictme 


EDWARD A. KOCH, one of the mer 
conspiracy to undermine the morale of the armed for 
still publishing the Gu:/dsman. In a recent issue he 


“Whatever the country’s proper and legitimate obje 


war may be, we believe that the destruction of Naziss 


fascism’ generally should not be among them. 


AXIS PROPAGANDISTS, ever attentive to the « 
needs of American workers, are distributing thousa: 
copies of poems in war plants. A typical title is 

the Kosher Air Wardens,” and typical lines are: “Yo 
find the 
House,” “The Gentile soldiers go marching proud 
and “Damned if I don’t think Hitler's right. 


Jews are ruling you in Washington's old 


MAN-POWER NOTE: An ad in the Boston G/ 


for one scissors sharpener, one man with some ex; 
in polishing small steel parts, two surgical-instrument 


pr 


men, and two men — inclined to learn r 





“Men Under + Eighty.’ 


LEWIS AND CONGER, New York store that m 
specialty of aids to i woos labor with this sign 
ve note to Captain Rickenbacker 


window: ‘Construct 


ibsenteeism is not uti iat absenteeism is due 


reat 


to 


fatigue—for example . . . many night workers cannot 
1, 
i 


uring the day. Here are twenty helpful hint 


“> 


restfully « 


our sleep shop. 


DURING DEBATE on a bill to permit Georgia t 
federal enterprises that compete with private aoeyp és 
Senator Arnold said, “I don’t know who drew this 
whether it was drawn by the Georgia Power Compan; 
not, but it is a damned good job. . Washington is 


trolled by New York Jews, as ever ybody knows.” 


FESTUNG EUROPA: A League of Nations survey s! 
that Germany is scrapping modern machinery and «¢ 
ment not immediately adaptable to war work. . . . Norwegiat 
clergymen and theological students who oppose the Quis! 
regime are being drafted for compulsory labor service 
Italian and German aviators stationed at Bari, Italy, | 
their food stored in the same building, but the Germans get 
more and better rations. Recently a group of Italians | 
some of the German food, and in the course of explain 
the mistake several fliers were wounded and one killed 


[We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wind 
—either clippings with source and date or stories that can 
be clearly pe enticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded ea 


month for the best item.—EDITORS THE NATION. } 
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Spread of Simarguismo 


BY FELIX DIAZ ESCOBAR 


ANY people believe that with the entrance into 


Mite > war of almost every Latin American country, 

estion of the Latin American fifth column 

soly coal My country, Mexico, offers proof that 

hful thinking lies in that assumption than 

The Nazi-Fascist fifth column continues to work 

Mexico with more intensity and vigor than it did be- 

| Harbor or before mgt Mexican declaration of 

Its st rongest unit, the Sinarqu uista 

nt, is numerically more powerful today than it 

ur ago. The Mexican Sinarquismo is the Spanish 
in guaraches 


Anti-Fascist Com- 


in Mexico, I have been denouncing the activities 


. ~ ¢ he A ons. Places 
esident or the Anti-iNazi, 


th column for two years, in Parliament and in 
From the first it was evident that there was a 


td between the Nazi organiza- 


tablished acce 
1 the Brg ista movement. Everything pointed 
son which fully justified our demands for the 
ion of the Ps ee As long ago as January, 
I accused the former German consul in Guaymas 
2 a Nazi spy and chief of a fifth column in that 
of the Pacific Coast where our fishing enterprises 
been controlled by the Japanese for years. I gath- 
proof that that former German consul and Nazi 
enjoyed the cooperation of the S I de- 
Jorge Hauss, a man of 


‘rman nationality, owner of a beer-garden in Mazatlan 


yin arquist as. 
ed the activities of one 
a), chief of the local fifth column and a staunch 
nd of Sinarquista leaders in the city. I further de- 
ed as one of the centers of the Nazi fifth column in 

) the German news agency Transocean, which in 

er parts of South America 
, and plotting than with securing information. To- 
ith these speci ific 


was more concerned with 


accusations, in which I did not 


re mention of names, I stated that the Sinarquismo 

is a Spanish Phalanx transplanted to Mexico. 

The Sinarquista movement was launched in Mexic 
May 23 Oscar 


ly 23, 1927. Its real creator was a Nazi, 


rt 


, teacher of languages in the Colegio Civil of 


} 


juato. He was assisted by two famous Spanish 


angists, the brothers Trueba, who impressed the 





ne and character of the Franco organization upon the 
ind wement. The Sinarquista Party has the same organic 
can structure as the Phalanx, and it has oikteead the same 
¢4 strong military discipline. Its language is the language of 





a military organization, Phalangist or Nazi. When the 








Sinarquistas plan a demonstrat for instance, tl lo 
not call it a meeting or a rally. They call it “'t 1g Over 
r ” ¢ : ‘ | | 
a city. In one of their most important mobi tio t 

I 
1 ] £ 

year they ‘took Morelta.”’ From 35,000 to 40,( 
) 
sons aided in this “‘assault. 

. } 1 1°} 1 

Each such big mobilization costs more than a quarter- 

i 
pn ee SS, ee | c ; 1, “= 
miiiio0n pesos. Where goes the sinarquismo obtain its 
i 

financial support? Certainly not from its members. The 


1 ' ' 
' "717 Tr 2 4 arn here ly > mill tr 
Sinarquismo may have a mempefrsnip OF a miiiio0Nn Cf- 

4 A 


i 
; 
. | . .rr } 
sons, but they are drawn from th poorest § 1 
ire paid their traveling expen ind ten ; i 
al pai i i AVCILLIS x} CS Md tCil | > l 
; 
tion for their attendance at one of th obilizations 
I } ive nn t} Wied? L t+ thea cre f } » fama } + 
nave My neory apout the source orf these funds, | 


prefer to base my statements on factual ev 
I shall leave the question open. One thing is certain— 
ough money for its own dev lop- 
quisition Or arms. 
It has money, too, for a continuous propaganda cam- 
In everything it prints, the Nazi 
tone is obvious. Its central organ, El Simarquista, a 
weekly, has a circulation of 80,000, according to th > edi- 
tors. Whatever its actual circulation may be, it is undoubt- 
edly widely read. It is 100 per cent anti-United Nations 
id 200 per cent anti-United States. It accuses those 
oral in the interest of a k to make 
Mexico's contributix 
ble of being 


of Washington. It appeals to the most primitive and 


} 

democratic victory sec 
mn to the war effort as large as possi- 
pawns of North American capitalism and 
confused patriotic and religious instincts of the lower 


classes. On one han ises the Mexican people in 


ry, a future in which Mexico 


the event of a Nazi vi 
will become greater and greater and in which the terri- 
tory of Texas will be reincorporated into the Mexican 
state. On the other hand, it presents the Sinarquismo as 
the torch-bearer for “‘a new Christian or 


;, 
ate erolan ‘ a . Le 7. 
The latest development, the gravity of which seems 


i d 
to be ignored, is the extension of the Sinarquismo 
rganization to . the United States itself. I assert, unre- 
servedly, that the Sinarquistas have in California today 


fornia—a powerful unit of 50,000 
1 and lox king to the 
Central Committee in Mexico for orders. 
‘TS of The 

| 


hamcelwac ' hie epyten ‘ . 
themseives what this extension tm 


Sinarqu ta 
I can prove 


my assertion, The read tion can judge for 


lies. Sin irquista activ- 


ities are a menace to the security of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, laying it open to attack from within prepared by 


the Nazis with the a mplicity of th Spa inish Phalanx. 
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21sh Soldiers o 


n which ba 

vbhen continued 
i7q 7 4VECeCS 77 N if 

lL of dem crats 
ers of the Legion 

h North Africa are 
however, has 

ho fought as volun- 


1. Other groups have 

oh, ary the tate] . 

LneMm iri¢ starcliess 
] 

Loyalist civilians in 


h mx ( priso rs, 
fe reported to 
volunteers who had 
r. 19 il] 

1 f de dén )I- 


I 1 and in § 
1 | )} { 
< heard from 
1 100,000 foreigners 
colors. From 30.000 
in Fran 12,000 


r nearly 10 per cent, 
‘ limnt « 
foreign volunteers 

raining; later part of 
part were sent to the 


bout 25,000 were kept in 


, } 
reriments dé m arche 


for the Legion from 


rh had done 

st fascism. The Le- 
The old legionnaires, 
{ omers, 
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PRI 
ANA 





rs 


NTI 





centration camps at Gurs an 


be lonely, they 
spirit of the Legion 


For the officers a 


legionnaires were a nuisance. 


had been members of 
rected to the 


They brought with 


ualism. 


frormec 


and which tsolat 


ne 


a 


the 


They brought, 


} 


4 


| 


4 


t 


I 


too, their great sense of 






“cell 


for 





tho va ' } 
un non-coms, ne 


Q 
They did not fit ir 


sopular army; now they v 


m 


tneir 


ironclad discipline of a mer 


—— ¢ . } 
typical Spanish 


enity, which was constantly trampled upon 11 


units where German sergeants and veteran Fren 


. ’ ' 
nt Net , > 
Li1AiS had rormed th¢ 


Most of the left-wing extremists had preferred | 


) 


} 


out 


vs of Europe 1 


} 


main in the concentration camps. Those who jo 


Legion were 
7 | 
fessionals of tl 


tradesmen. 


troopers without an 


But to the ofh 
young reactionaries from Saint Cyr and Saumur or 


cers of 


loyal young soldiers of the Repu! 


1e Spanish army, a few intcelle 


the Legion, 


y political conviction at 


Spaniard was either a Communist or an Anat 


handled with the same affection 


as a box of « 


This attitude changed when the officers began t 


ciate the soldierly 


Spaniards were chosen for the hardest tas 


Spanish 


I nmners and 


line-gu 


were not, as a rule, 


the phlegm that is essential. They loved the feel « 


in their hands 


for 


) 
good s! 


volunteers were 


their 


qu ilities of the 


famous for their ski 


} 


1en, and | 


ks. Th 


marching abilit 


.ots with light arn 


their great po ket knives and the + 


four-edged bayonets of the French army. 


During the short campaign of 1939-40 the S; 


fought 


cent of the famous 


cent of its effective 


11th 


equaled record during the Battle of France, losit 


S 


with 


formed 30 per cent of the 1 


in all units of the Legion. They made up 


Regiment that ha 


none taken 
2th, which rammed t 


Belgium and lost 35 per cent of its men. Larg 


| 
the 


1 
them were 


bers of 


with the Poles a 


In 


wild attack, jumping 


were in the three re 


shive riny 


In 


f roe 


nting guard in the 


nd the Chas 


ilong the 


fo the 


riments of 


13th Dem1-Brigad 


eurs Alpins took Nan 
| 


waters of tft! 





burning summer days of 


bing at the Italian 


with malaria, sta 


prisoner, 























3, 1943 





sat to do with these masses of men, once volunteers 





the French Republic, now ideological enemies of the 
) 


ie- 





em. Hesitatingly the government started to « 


them. Those in France were discharged nor- 


it for the legionnaires in Africa two conditions 
r 1 down: they must have a French carte d’identité, 
ite of enlistment, and a guaranty of a means 





} ¢ + | + ¢ saae +¢h : 1, ely 
Od ror at icast one year, that 18, either a WOrK 
. e 
fiir ¢ elyua athe ar f« » £e 
r tweive mo § Or tne 1 OF If Se 
' 1 , } 
. | oa |r + + 1 ‘ } . 
volunteers could meet these « ns. They 
iny money. The Jews found it alm st impos- 
‘ nte , [} meié + ' wat 
y K CONCractS ne iaent 1iOn Ders 
} } Lore 1 when t ( 1 ' arty = 
4 LAs if phils AA Li 4 Ail 1 army 
o ¢ T , r 
rect r center of the Le n r I 
f ifr - + j avant ? } coe ror 
icw if IS PO. a i Ral ais C ifol 
1 ify nts 
the Ge A ery j tice Con mis mn came to 
' ' } - 
} Vad, -. - f » ¢ 
21, the French were forced to reduce the ef- 
' . 1 ' c | 
their rrisor Thousands of legionnaires 
7 , ¢ P 
1} ais r 1 Dut wer if I ty f< ( | 
mil ru nit nA cent + the c thor m4 rt f 
Lit \ i tS iG t to the i rn | Ol 


were treated as if 


-d labor. They worked from eight 


the s r of 1941 tl} ir pay was ¢ nly half 

half a t as the franc was th valued 

lar bout a fifth of what they had to pa 

of ci s. They slept in tatt red tents 

1 little pr n against sand storms or rain 

n shared a tent built for ten. Their clothes 

ith lice, and boils spread from one to another 
lay crowded together on their rags. In most of 
s water was scarce—hardly enough for drinking 
r. The men didn’t wash for weeks. There was 


cr rr! | 1 ] : | 
food. The men killed and ate everything 


to the rare gazel 
the roads so that camels 
e date caravans would break their legs in 
t 1 the beasts could then be bought from the Arabs 


tf their almost worthless meat. 


i were revolts. Everybody, overseers and men, 
lesperate and slightly crazy after a while. The 


fard rode the camps. In some units the offi 
terrified that they asked for Goums, Arab 


to watch their tents at night, and hardly dared 
imong the men without arms, The ironical part 
it the men were not prisoners but apparently just 
rs. There was no barbed wire around the camps. 


were hundreds and hundreds of miles of 





f hot, burning death, around them to prevent 





pe. There were the Goums too, patrolling the desert 
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T +} » _ 4 | . o 
in the spring of 1 tl the \ hy vi nent if t 
4 
' } 12 } } 
new ment tine ¢ Ss r 4 I i l K i 
Th nee . 7 } | ] j 
They pretended to be d s fs the German 
and navy in Fran ] men were t { 
b sone ro with } . j 
i i A aa ‘ 
hith column planted t ) f \ 
I 
, : 
tice Comm 5 I t} r ’ i 
+} + + ; , 
he firs i} Mt [ 
.) + 1 4 4 j 
( sts. d ' S 
: , 
combed t it rt t f 
Ther bey ted ; rer ’ 
ai ‘ 4 y A ‘ i A 
~~ . 
I li 5 to f \ ( 
rm } 4 
! Df very f havior for s ) 
sup 1 to hav +} — P 
MH r ] ’ P ! ‘ C ' 
' ; | ] ] 
were in Dy fart \ ; | y hia 10 f 
’ + ! | , , 7 
th I iv } Ct f » 4 i i 
| } 
care of them, and! rt m wer l ta 
of bein it in t m pags le ) des ty 
J ’ P r 
s€HrS, a parail il { e i d } ( 
‘a baa 5 , ! ’ . 
Colomb B ur. Int ty 
_ j ' } 
not only the men t I f f too 
1 1 ’ ' } ' 
slowly but so those ) f tt ! 
ing oO posed tO le ¢s rl Tt Vi } Int Ne 
af lem thin 4 EF or es » in 
came 1iSO Ui Ii} 11O io ‘ ’ v 
the International Brigades of Spain. That they had r 
] ‘ } toe i } } } 4! 
voiunte r | idi i l ef st 1 1 fl I j fi) 
1 ‘ A } + ‘ ] 
clean. After this compagnie de discipline was forn t 
, 7} } | } 
was sent to Khersas, a lost 315 pin the t } 
> ie . ‘ g° . - } ‘ C | . 
soon became a Devil's Island of i Mara ' 
r a by ¢ rsican nd ¢ C1 nts. Her ! n 
S 7 7 
did not even have tents. 7 had t fr e 
1 1 
sand to sleep in, the famous tom of the I just 
> 4 . . } ° ok’ | a 
long enough for a man to stretch out in. They ! no 
| ] , } ] ‘ 
shelter from th pitiless sun during the s hours of 
} is ee ee { —" 7 1] ‘ 
the day and no protection from the bitter « ( ( 
j ort rhite » » c » L- Ge j 
qaesert nignts. In il evenin ifter WOrK \ S & ed 


they were not al 


They had to hand over their sandals to the 


into the desert. 


Anyone who passed through this company came out 
a broken man. Even in the regular working companies 
nearly everybody became affected after a time—ncearly 


everybody except the Spaniards. They 


i 


tellivent collective self-defense. Like everybody else, they 
grabbed and stole whatever they could get outside the 

, ‘ : — 1. al They roh?+t 
camps, but they shared their booty with all. They fought 


uwcked their rights, superiors or fellow- 


‘ 


anybody who at 
soldiers, but they never quarreled among themselve: 


Ti ey were th niv ones | the camps v ho foun 
ney were the only ones if the Calmps Wi Ina 


strength to sing and to joke, and if once in 


found enough wine, they showed the rest of the men the 


hle E petting drunk in a decent at ot ene 
noble art of getting drunk in a decent and quict way. 


> 





Ths. NTA 
Tbe iNsi 











In 


he Axt 


ha rot Hrevented 
1s not preventes 


ll sorts of 
first introduced 
tal indu 
Breslau iron works inaugurated it 
The Gauleiter and the commis 
Anertff's report of March 6 
praise. For the first time in history, they 


noble 


rates. For exan 




























rfennigs rew, those making less than 


uur are NOW paid e1ont 


J 1 those making more than one hundred an 
Ar ive pfennigs. In short, the fast worker earns 
! | 
ie slow not only because he produces more 
] } \ } ro 
se he is paid at a higher rate. When wages 
uurly basis, workers are no longer divide 
) rr. ae 
+> the traditional three classes of skilled, semi-skilled, 


d but are graded in eight groups. 


e is not, of course, to reduce the pay roll. 


Dt ntrary, if production were really increased, the 


; would presumably be quite undisturbed by the 


antic efforts to profit from “total mobiliza- 


5) 
— 
- 


y is of no concern to them; they are interested 

put. The labor movements of all countries, 

ive always considered such excessive differ- 

en the earnings of capable and less capable 

orkers the crassest form of exploitation and have always 
m. In its effect on total production Russian 

m was proved unsatisfactory. Whether the 

me system under the name of plus-minus wages will 


ctive in Germany is very questionable. 


4 


Tile and Remember 


he Axis Interprets Churchill 


INDON broadcast beamed on Europe and re- 
1 at the CBS short-wave listening station 
yn to the following comments on Winston 
s speech taken from the official German New 
German radio: 
As far as Britain is concerned, Churchill suggests 
the ad n of National Socialist ideas.” 
2. “Churchill is cooperating with Bolshevism.” 
e Prime Minister remains a tool in the hands 
»dox capitalist finance.” 


The Rome radio said: 


We wonder whether Mr. Churchill knew when he 


e his last speech that he was simply copying out- 
ery law which the Fascist government has put 

ito efiect during the past twenty-four years. Idea after 
s lifted from the steps which have been taken 


He could not have followed more closely the 

ne 1 down by the Fascist government for the re- 

n of Italy after Versailles. We are proud to 

at Mr. Churchill considered the Fascist govern- 

me most suitable to follow, and we are sure 

hose well, if he really wants to further the 
f the British peoj le. 


Berlin said: 


— 
: itesmen spoke in the same afternoon; one, a 
f the people, elected by the people to his executive 
ame is Adolf Hitler. The other, a scion of 


y described for generations by the term pluto- 
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The first of these s his speech 
- ' 
could af 1a br I ean 
ide H ef i ft t 
Vick victory > te ¢ I I r i 2. 
which was cradled in the the ¢ ( 
other m n, that scowlis 1 } ft of 
Downing Street, flound d y { the rt 
of an hour through the exposition of his reactionary 
program. Adolf Hitler, having delivered for the | th 
consecutiv 4 ar his hymn of praise for t unco r 
able heroism of the German armed forces etched in 
graphic terms the grand dimensions of the Bolshev k 
preparation for world conquest. The climax of his speech 
was contained in the following words, words which 


will be remembered when this terrible intercon 


war has become a dry text for adolescent history 
students. “I repeat,” said Adolf Hitler, “I repeat no 
former prophecy—namely, that it will not be Germany 


, —_ 
and Europe but those countries which remain servile to 
the Jews which will perish in this conflict; those lands 

1? 


which remain out of key with the new so ial order will 


pay the toll.’ 


Et Tu, Brute? 


The British Foreign Minister thought it well t 


smooth down the Bolsheviks by conceding them the 
command of Eastern Europe, at the cost of sacrificing 
the countries that Britain had sworn to protect Rome 


It is quite possil le that in attempting to abe 1 the 
Atlantic Charter in its application to Europe Mr. Eden 
imagines that he may obtain a pledge that the Bolshe 


viks. should they be victorious, would refrain from 


annexing the Middle East and India. It is childish te 
believe, of course, that the Kremlin would honor any 
such promises, under the circumstances. Everybody ca- 


; 


pable of looking facts in the face will agree that the 
ambitions of the Soviets are bounded solely by the 
Radio Berlin 


easement of Russia be more suc 


limits of military possibilities 


Nor would the ap; 


I 

cessful than the attempt to appease Hitler. On th n 
trary, appeasement at the surrender of prin iple vould 
only whet the appetite of the appease { New York 
Times 

One has no longer a choice between the old I e 
and a Europe n y ordered by the Axis p but 
oniy [ \ { | { one } 1 15 ect to 
the dictatorship of Bolshevism.—Goebbels 

The | ure tire f both of them [Nazis and 
Communist But if the ire tor i to choose they 1 ly 


choose Hitler rather than Stalin —New York Times. 
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The Adventures of Monkey 


M Ry \ ( I ] C} ese 
Art! | | | ( 52.7 
\ ' 
‘ i 
/ 1 to ¢ € ; 
. t 
c I the S hat’s 


t d l t Se 
. , 
wu \ ( OD- 
< a4 | > can 
I 

} 
€ é " mot i ] to 
€ If r¢ i- 


‘1 t | lt yn, 
' 
n \ 1 written, significantly 
, 
et r { i ja ive Wi n 
t f und f there are echoes of thi 


! ‘ Y7 literature 
j ‘ h { , in Western literature 
| cru le 
] l oO ! P no { ry tale, 
‘ 1 ° ) 
f M M Davy Cr and ‘‘Pilgrim’s Prog- 
t } ] these len Ss 
re in, all these elemes 
v » that no matter how fan iC 
| ! ; a ] » 
t ( egory, the characteri- 


human and realistic. 


_— Se bios 
Her $a fron e twenty-eighth chapter, where th 


p t and 1 r, Tripitaka, and his three disciples— 
} 


across the River of 


Salvation in a bottomle boat. Suddenly they notice the 
priest's earthly body raj lly drifting downstream 


Monkey laughed. 


] taka st at it in isternation 
I ‘ ved, Master,” he sa That's you.”” And 
] $ ! ( upped his | ids 
‘ | 1 jotned in the 
( 4} My I t cof 
t 
j of | satl dire ed 


) 5 

} i tO ¢ oO ec } $ OF the ¢ id, 
v ) cert ( illo to 
' j miiv f f says the | 1 or to ask Ye ur 
, i forerve the imcorf nce to 

‘ y et f The | re of Monkey jo key ne 


he trials of the celestial 





there js 


and 


1 
une: 


, 
dollar-a-year men are tou 


A 1! ) . . 
that 1s reminiscent of Mr. Willkie in Russia. And + J se 
y arty pac 
rages ; A 
all. There are magical transformations, battles with ' 
+ f - Cla xe + » ef 
the Va co ory of 1e@ (a Slow Kin 
4 tear » 
more, told with enormous gusto. It 1s one of the 
; ; 
tain ury tales I have ever read; the pro 
<p VS 
ese 
tainment is the real excitement of the adver 
7 yar iy _ 
{r. W: nas ial i } 
im 
; ¢ la+ “ ] ‘ 
his own in his translation. One has learned 1 i 
per unces from Mr. Wale (The test of 
r early 
1 } +} ” he f t 4 
IS a sIMpk Cr | t At th fou l . 
\ \ 
—— _ ! estirts che 1] E 
} 1G ? 2) l 1 1? CO f _ 7 
, ; * 1 as 
which ! 1 faded and she was thinking ha 
however, transla 1 only th y of the hur dred 
1} c C 
one would be a fool not to clamor for the r - 
’ 1 : 
esting introduction has been contributed to 
( 
edition by Mr. Hu Shih nm. F..1 5 
T) 
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Reform, and Revolution 
A ND 7 HE COM MI ar ] 7 arty f m! 
W7ORLD. By Toh: rnize, too 


. The John Day ¢ B its seis 


Russia, 


SENSITIVE ear will detect much subd 


in the dark these nights, and the theme of a , 
is the Soviet Union. British conservatives are m¢ 
post-war collaboration with the U. S. S. R., but ! q | 
nervous of their great ally they are also lookis “ 
toward the United States. Mr. Eden, sponsor the oi? 


important treaty obligation so far contracted during 


} . 


assures the United States that an alliance is not 4 t, 


not an exclusive bloc. Mr. Churchill makes a 5; Whi ce and | 


can be best described by saying that its socia t + in this 


ncouraged Arthur Krock, whose political sou! is as unlovs ment and 


as a Brahms violin cadenza. That speech had for rovided bi 


intentions assurance to the United States that the : rk with | 
Russian treaty does not mean that Britain will be But putt! 


cialist. The Soviets, reform, and revolution, are in ight of 
mind these days and nights. It is therefore go 


someone who, like G. D. H. Cole in a book recently 1 ussia to 








in The Nation, will speak out loud about the most import gether wi 
of all prol lems. e fear of 
“America, Russia, and the Communist Party’ | volutionar 
its frankness and intransivence is a book that ev ere 
reader should read at least tv It is brutally { ’ eo 
thoroughly sophisticated. It is not confused, for it u 
from one stand int only, that of the reform mn 
There is nothing revoluti nary or pseudo-revolutic ; ; 
it, and there is very little admixture of modes « i 
{ / ; 
alien to the main body of its thinking. It has two d on 
‘ 





casionaily repetitious ; and its conclusion c¢ : 


vunist Party is false. 





the Com: 








‘The authors’ thesis is that if the Soviet Union 4 





va 
i 


nternational. 





ain divorce with or pati. 
— block (a figure of apn of course). Rather 
ly the originators of this mod t proposal do not 

ted States to suppress the American Communist 

nuthors leave no doubt of the sincerity of their 

a square deal for the U. S. S. R., but there is, 

fear, something almost menacing in the words which they 
fact pan cia the Soviet Union in 
« days with a mecessary and fateful choice. She [my 
t decide whether she wants peace or war.”” In 


This logic of 





iV] 


4 


the democracies are likely to attack 


the Comintern survives in the post war per od 


authors dislike the Communist Party, but the 


§ S$. R. is not likely to be intimidated by their threat 
There is nothing erratic about the book’s main premises 


and the U. S. A. The authors do 


thinking that 
war. On 


the U. S S R. 


Louis Fischer's mistake of Russia 


exhausted power at the end of the 


believe two great world 


Nor do they 


ax Lerner, and the others that the 


ther 
tney 


that the only 
be this country and Russia agree 
ler Werth, h 

S. S. R. has ceased to be a revolutionary 
ly truth that 
rled and 


hat much of t 


power iney 


gy 
. 
a) 


the Communist Party is nowadays a 


often conflicting objectives. They rec- 


ty’s disturbing effect as well 


e part 
istration derives from its dua! nature as a revo- 
and at the 


Soviet Foret 


same time a pro} iganda 


h cannot 


de part- 


a) 


Office, whi at all times 


olutionary diplomacy. Most of what Messrs. 


Counts say of the party metl ods is true enough, 


geration, as when 


an be guilty of colossal exag 


xperience has demonstrated that it [the Com- 


1 
erai 


adds not one ounce of strength to any li 
en or humane Cause; on the contrary, Be weaken 


ep yr destroys every cause that it touches.’’ The Span- 


cause was a humane, decieenaiie and liberal 


was never degraded. And let it be said clearly 


ountry the organizing drive, the constancy, the 


su ment 1 bond the whole pro-Loyalist movement was 
br y the Communists and those who were ready to 


rx with them. 


ing aside all passing objections, it is the central 


ght of this book which is wrong. It was not the Comin- 


structure itself caused 
And 


equally strong— 


Soviets’ social which 


1 to be feared and hated by the reactionaries. 
C ith this fear they had another, 
of any change whatsoever, whether reformist or 
ary. The ble fact 
ere 1 of the all too possible collapse of the entire 
The authors recognize 


solid inescapa is that the tories 


f Western capit ilism 


declare that the threat of communism will! not 


1 until unnecessary and unjust conditions are re- 


poved m American society. The truth could not be better 


pr i than it is on page 46. A certain school of thought 
t we have nothing in common with the Soviet 
and that in the course of 


ountries} will necessarily engage in a bitter and 


a common foe . ime 





ot struggle. 


. .. Unfortunately, evidence is accumulating 










sion IDS « nd Ye made uUredsy y ts f @ @x 4 
} WeTTHi aiid Mice THs ¢ € f ’ 1 \ 
italics). The fact is that Moscow might fire everv n 
of the Comintern right now, but when the Eurorx 
tion breaks out, as it will, that will not prevent the tories from 
] ] } | Ty } 1 
demanding war with the U. S. S. R. And let this be f 
stood: these reactionaries would have a { f of 
the example set by a peaceful and pre | » & I 
even without the ( intern than they have had in the 
po 
T 

Not only are the authors mistaken; their n h a 
_ ner See gs , ' 
dangerous one. To pose the problem of { e co oration 
in this way is to give the reactionaries their op} ity 
should the Soviets continue to support the Communist 

° wy ™ ; ] LY 1 eal oh 
parties. The Soviets will probably make mistakes, and the 
Communist parties of the world will almost rtainly blu r 
off the track from time to time, but to demand the repudia 
tion of these parties by Moscow is, I believe, to do no more 
1 - 7 ¢ ¢ lw ] , ] har ‘ 
than carry on a personal! political feud. There ts a isis in 
socialism, a profound crisis, but to ask the champion of « 
f } + ' ! , 

powerful school, the most powerful as it h ; Oo 

. 1 1} | > } ‘ j 
suicide to please a group of liberals is, when not dangerous, 

| 
| i " 

guite, farcical. Another thing must be put as « y as this 


Messrs. Counts and Childs are not threatening the U.S.S.R. 
with ther displeasures but with the might of stark reaction 


It is not a pleasant spectacle. This reviewer in approaching 


the same problem came to quite opposite conclusions—that 
it was high for Euro it least, to rebuild the unit d 
front. This may seem to imply a total rejection of the present 
book, but that is not so. Above all, frankness and sincerity 
are needed these days, and the authors have th ities 
in abundance RALPH BATES 


“This Grace Is Dignity” 


LAST POEMS OF ELINOR WYLIE. Alfred A. Knopf. 


$2.75 
HIS collection of poems by Elinor Wylie contains 
more substance, form, and freshness, less rubble and 


detritus, than is usually found in posthumous books. Fifteen 


years dead, Elinor Wylie was spared, by the greater humilia- 


tion, the lesser ones that have been visited on some of he 


‘ 


temporaries—the ignomintious silence, the ignoble shrillness, 
the self-repetition, the false starts, the desire for growth, and 


the anxiety about the capacity to grow, the recognition of 


more vulgar claims. How much she might have grown is idle 
are between 


but the 


speculation now: there is a difference, to be 


her earlier and her later and her very latest work, 


later is not always the happier 


The point here is that when the impulse of the baroque is 


spent, its impetus can still carry over into the delicacy 1e 


’ | 
prace, the charm, of the rococo; and the rococo can 


convey emotion. But the rococo is a dead end; persist too 


long in that direction, and you find yourself going around 
in circles. The embellishment of the shard becomes more 
important than that of the shell; the twisted curves of the 
system of design are scribbled in sand, not etched in stone; 
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Keep it so, a turquoise shell 
Of swectness like a honey-cell; 
t miss 
filled with this, 


ite 


- rl . 
Pieces of Empire 


RETREAT WITH STILWELL. By Jack Beld 
Knopf. $3 
SINGAPORE IS SILENT. By George W 


iacle was in 


rt FR 
A 


mrry 
4 


Liit 
1 
ish Oriental 
Jay anes 


crematory. T! € 
hom Mr. Beld« 

“I haven't got the 
Burmese looters and 


r torches kept Mandalay burning | 


LO! 
| 
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Burma 
of 1942 


a far-off piece of empire in that 
too late London and Washington realized 
' _ k with thei srecious Far La 
was the last land link with their most precious Far Lé 


ally, China. Chiang Kai-shek realized it at the tume ¢ 
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send troops. For two months Britain said no, 





When Rangoon was burning, Chinese troops finally 

ted to help save Burma. The American General 
well commanded them, and Jack Belden, a Brooklyn boy 
ho ha learned Chinese, went along as a correspondent. 





chen it was too late. So Mr. Belden’s tale is one of defeat, 
+. disaster. The theme of mounting doom gives a grim 
y to his story, and his way of telling it makes his book 
» of the most exciting of the newspapermen’s chronicles 





the war 

ree Weller, correspondent for the Chicago Daily 
saw another nearby piece of British Empire fall. He 
a Singapore and the Malay Peninsula, and the story 


a5 iss 


ue 


ch the same there. But Mr. Weller did not picture 
the collapse of empire. He noted many facts, in a con- 
1s way, and has tossed them all together in a heap. 
f the military details he saw more clearly than Mr. 


n; his account of the Japanese genius for jungle fight- 
the best that has appeared. Mr. Weller analyzed the 
sanese technique of filtering around behind the British 
<ing them—if necessary, with mere firecrackers. 
Belden, who was caught in one of those rear road-block 
is vivid about the terror of it but sketchy about 
e mechanics. 

On two things both authors agree. First, the British com- 
were habitually and chronically on the defensive, 
young military upstart suggested striking at the 
y first, he was icily put in his place. Second, the British 
cers in both Malaya and Burma were still fighting fuzzy- 
time-honored methods, not grasping the fact that 

ie Japanese were a new sort of fuzzy-wuzzy. 


Mr. Belden gives some appalling examples of the military 
r engendered by decades of complacent superiority 
er the natives. The British heroically blew up the Sittang 


in Burma, thinking to stop the Japanese. It 


\eveloped that the Japanese were able to cross the river any- 
4 the British troops trapped on the wrong side 
Mr. Belden keeps probing for the causes of the imperial 


He noticed that the Japanese made a big play 


al propaganda. They constantly urged the Bur- 

ese to rise and throw off their oppressors. This went well, 
cause the unimaginative Burmese could not picture an 
worse than the one they had. The Chinese were 

art enough to bring along a political department in an 
nteract that propaganda, but they never had time 
vorking. The British roused themselves to the point 

ting up posters telling the Burmese: ‘‘Maintain order!" 
Of course the British were under the heavy handicap of 
aging a war for freedom in behalf of a race they held in 
in. This was awkard not only from a moral stand- 

t also from a practical one. A British general who 
surrounded with his forces sadly told Mr. Belden that 


Never 


knew where the Japanese were but they always 
emed to know where he was. Apparently the Burmese were 

nformation to the Japanese but not to the British. 
the natives, the British might 


q Ir ,44 ‘ 
addition to educating 


paid more attention to the political enlightenment 






‘heir own troops. The polyglot armies of Irish and Aus- 
“ans, Scotch and Ghurkas seem to have fought not so 
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FRIENDSHIP OASIS 


FOR INTEGRATED COUPLES 


WANTED—Mature couples, married & otherwise, who are inte- 
grated & adjusted to Today, who think & permit others to think for 
themselves; with traits of imagination, Analytical Insight, Ability 
to Articulato Idees. 
UNWANTED—Singie, preda’ 
ruptive), mustach'd villains & 
the Mcke,’ therefore too rugged individualists (hissss) 
Ing social urrest (‘tis sad but true). 

NO EGOCENTRICS, TORCH CARRIERS, STRIKING PERSONALITIES, 
ISM-FANATICS. i 
NO EXPLOITERS OF SOCIAL SURROUNDINGS FOR EGO OR BUSI- | 
NESS PURPOSES. 

Social group now forming—No dues or obligations whatever 


persons, (because connubially dis- 
dizened hwssies! competitively ‘On 
& generot- 


Groep 


devises its own diversions which run to Inteilectual, artistic, rec- 
reational etc. 
if we ore your kind, write us giving a detailed autobiogreochical 


portrcit, phone number, etc. Address: Box 1412, c/o The Nailon. 








YOU'LL WANT TO BREAD 


reedom 


A quarterly commentary on all aspects of liberty 


PRYNS HOPKINS, editor 
Consistently fine articles by top-notch writers on all 
phases of freedom—genetic, aesthetic, psychological, 
industrial, political and intellectual. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW 


1375 S. Oak Knoll Avenue 
Dept. TN, 


Pasadena California 


Single Copies 25 Cents 
3y Subscription 
Twelve 


Issues: $2.00 














Coming in the April issue of 


ASIA ano tHe AMERICAS 
Geopolitics: 


Law of the Jungle 
By LIN YUTANG 


You cannot afford to miss this witty, wise and sig- 
nificant article, in which the inimitable Lin Yutang 
points out the danger as weil as the absurdity of 
the new and growing school of geopoliticians — in 
America and elsewhere. 

START YOUR SUBSCRIPTION WITH THE APRIL 
ISSUE and begin to read also the new serial—a true 
story which will delight you—ANNA AND THE 
KING OF SIAM by Margaret Landon. 


re 


April issue now on sale at all newsstands 
Special Offer: 8 months for $2 


ASIA AND THE AMERICAS, 38 Fast 49th St., New York City 
Please send me ASIA ANI) THE AMERICAS for eight months 
I enclose check for $2.00 in full payment. 
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Miss Lucy Ludwell 
{ND LUCY LUDWELL OF LON. 
By Archit 


ILLI 


uts « 


ong strange 


1MSB 


| ! 1 1] 
book, or held 


ides peing a Deauty 


e as for the ke of up! Idine the repu- 
regiments. When things bad 
giments. When things got too bad, 
loped an understandable cynicism 
the ewhole bicnkety-hienk countes 
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O Whosoever Was SUCD a DIANKCLY 


ut with Stilweil’’ deals with 
; from Burma to India by 
of 115 assorted persons— 
a handful of Chinese, and 
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American military product 
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S ant 1S Characte Oo rm 
MARCUS DUFFIELD 


URG Id Bolling 


| ) CA 
iet _ 
l z Press 


“A 


mber of both 
Johnson's Essex Head Club, 


or had 


; : 
rnal. He did nothing at all 





an ofnce, 


hy exactly two hundred 
Miss Lucy Ludwell of 
beauty and an 


»f character which, even in 
‘ | + ! . 

ly marked the behavior of 
rs. She was vain, ignorant, 


unshakably convinced that 


_— 


The NATIO 


problems. After this they flitted between Paris, wher, 


now got money as well as advice from the hard 
Jefferson, and Italy and London. There Paradise 
1795, sunk deep in alcoholism and melancholia. Ten J 
later his widow, on borrowed money but with al] he «: 
and finery, returned to queen it over a Williamsburg { oil 


b 


already become the sleey y village it remained 


Rockefellers restored it. She died there in 1814. 


the now familiar Paradise House; her last two years , 
spent in the pul asylum for the insane. 

Patient scholarly research has seldom brought to 
couple so aptly fitted for the leading figures in a cosyp 
farce. How two such zanies got themselves intimately « 
tangled with the great literary figures of eighte 


he great political figures of America m; 
their story. One wonders how Jetierson, Frank! WV; 
trying to straighten out 


business of founding this nation. 


the Lees could spare the 


} 


’ 
the Adamses, and 
the Paradises to get or 
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The Negro and “His Place” 
PATTERNS OF NEGRO SEGREGATION. |! 
Johnson. Harper and Brothers. $3.50. 


‘ 


HIS book is the second volume in the 

Negro in the United States which was carrir 
the direction of a Swedish social economist as 
by the Carnegie Corporation. As stated in the fore 
the Editorial Committee, although the facts of N 
gation are well known, the special contribution of 
customary 


is that it shows the great “‘variations in 


practices” which are designed to keep the Ni 
an 
pace. . 

In the ten chapters composing the first part ot 
the patterns of segregation are traced from the 
institutional segregation of the Negro in vario 


| 


ideological justifications w! 


the country to the 
to support certain beliefs and attitudes regarding 
of the Negro in our society. The areas covered 

include a county in each of three Southern stat 
states. Baltimore and | 


each of five Southern 


which are classified as border cities, and two N 
—Chicago and New York. The author's analys 
in border states, where there are no laws co: 
custom and tradition ! 


effective as legal codes; whereas in the North 


7 1 
ration of the races, 


ceore 


discrimination have not nullified customary p' 


tion of the book contains a chapter on occu; 


crimination against the Negro during the present nation 
emergency. A chapter on the ideology of the color 
lareely on evidence which field workers secured 

ng persons in the areas mentioned al “ 


interviewl | 
Southerners still hold to their traditional 
the color line and that these ideas have been « 
some extent among Northerners. 

Although the facts of segregation are well know: 
cans generally are not so well acquainted with the 
of Negroes to discrimination. The second part of 


discusses the techniques which they use toward s¢ 
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ts on their personalities. Many of the facts pre- 
, this section were revealed in the studies of Negro 
asored by the American Youth Commission, though 
has included additional data on the reactions of 
roes. The three chief techniques of reaction, ac- 
ition, avoid- 
are 


“le ding to his analysis, are acceptance of the siti 


hostility and aggression. Unfortunately, we 


1 concerning the prevalence of these technique 


Cc 
Negroes or whether one is increasing or displacing 


lineate the forms of 
tion, perhaps he should not be criticized for 

pn, § serrsnh: fF ¢ e las _ Hower » _ 
4 , aescripuion Of race reiations ywever, since 
} 1 7 
. part of a study which aims to throw new light 


) 


ro problem, one might expect more than a de- 


ome places it is scarcely more than reportorial 


the present situation. Only in the first and last 


tchy and 


+ 


the author attempt 
. 


analysis of the dynamic forces in 


and then in a ske 
fashion, an 


eee , 1, 
. fe which are constantly affecting the patterns of 


Political factors are almost entirely ignored, 


. } 1 ‘ 4 7 
> present time the changing character of our 


‘ ’ ructure is having 


ld like to know how the 


an important influence. More- 
erowth of large im- 
’ 


tions and 


oa | 


1 ° r ~ 
technological changes are afiect- 
alat; fF ¢} uy - < A +} roneol 

ations OF the two faces. “A thnorougn- 
cal analysis of the patterns of Negro segrega- 
yunt the influence of such factors 


E, FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


FW DIRECTIONS, 1942. Number en. Edited by 


New Directions. $3.50. 


TE their flaws and occasional absurdities of selec- 
Mr. Laughlin’s annuals have been invaluable as 


f the advance guard in imaginative writing. The 
» be expected, indicates d ep depressions mov- 


p 1 west from the war zones. Foreign sources yield 
1 usual—a drop of Kafka, some of Jouve—and 

t level of American writing is also down. Of 

ir debuts, two are real: one from New York, 

‘ i Nardi, and one from Boston, a poet-dramatist 


ond. The other two, from Illinois 


duds. I hope this doesn’t indicate a culture 

| most distinguished writing in the book is by 

| " established names: William Carlos Williams, 
eB Paul Goodman, Richard Eberhart. The rest is 
; t style, featureless from the will to shine. But 





r cr ! ‘ ] ae 1! ron 
rrateful for what does emerge. Collection 
: 


» sparse evidence that literature is not being 


lisplaced by journalism. 





hlin’ rer cA heteave ne f t] ( Paso: why 
Laughlin s foreword betrays one of the reasons why 
' VT Spo 
I es his prace ¢ 5 it in as satire. Writers, 

, 
have got to keep hammering at the falsities of the 

} | ¢ anal + ri 

» as to increase the chances of a rcal opie s 


I 


See ee. : ‘is 
igainst the “shiny and delusive world imperial- 





. ; . 1 | 
ispects is in the offing. But this commendable wish 


make one hear a hammer 





blow in a pinprick. In his 
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** sentleman ty ba ihaws”® 
pentiemaniy scnoia;rs 


future issues he will 


But even for this task it 


a great bie human han 


because less witty, 
he debutant Kansan. 
has several poerms—Mtss Merriam, a story too—on the 


muity of war. Miss Merriam seems subtler, having ab- 


here Hart is lowbrow- 


with a skill that 


nechanisms (Mr L 


praised by the editor as satirists, only 
when its expression ts 


ntimid ated Dy precede nt 


The NATIOy 


altogether sure-handed, but it has the fiercely burning qu; 
essential for such themes. An equally aduk a; road | 
moral problems, coupled with a verve of technical 8 
periment, characterizes Dr. Williams’s play, “Many Lovs 
modestly subtitled ‘Trial Horse No. 1.” I hope Willian, 
fertile imagination foals many more. “No. 1" concerns thy 
one-act plays presenting different kinds of love, written h 
a young playwright whose intellectual and mora! conf 
with an older man are the central theme of the work } 
action is a rehearsal of the three plays, which, as it poes 
vitally affects the two men and the woman they both Joy 
This play-within-play device is of course “new” only jn 4 
sense that it is seldom tried; but Williams does really » 
fascinating things with it. The verse of the core-play—jj 
Eliot's in “The Family Reunion,” not blank verse Brook 
lynized, a /a Anderson—is both flexible poetically x 
rooted in current speech. The prose dialogue of the thr 
one-acters is vivid and flowing, like that of Williams's ng 
uralistic novels. The play might or might not “take” as thex 
—I think it would—but it would certainly be ; 
ear. Experimental theaters that still experiment, please no 
In straight fiction, as distinguished from satirical! “fable 
Mr. Laughlin presents parts of Alvin Levin's first larg 
scale book, ‘Love Is Like Park Avenue.” This has mang 
the virtues and few of the vices of that mordant big¢ 
literature in which our novelists specialize. For one thing j 
doesn’t try to be a Novel. There is no laborious “plot,” y 
“sentimental education” of the dumb kid around the corne 
Levin works entirely within the convention of Dos Passos 
“camera eye,”” presenting a series of individuals and ing 
dents that add up to a portrait of mass-man, species New 
yorkensis. There are weak spots, especially when the bitter 
ness becomes apparently personal and a little shrill, as inth 
snapshots of Young Intellectuals. But, on the whole, & 
selections have penetration, swiftness, and solidit 
them well off from most slice-of-life writing 
Apart from Jouve and Kafka, the rest of the poetry a 
fiction reveals very little talent. The pieces from Rid 
Eberhart’s “Poem in Construction” are labored 
flash with the profoundly simple perceptiveness 
shorter poems. A story by John Nerber shows that the Kak 
influence can lead to bad imitations of Poe: a remarkadl 


} 


phenomenon, since-—to judge from some of their acts ¢ 


worship—numbers of Kafkans have not read Poe. The a 

, Te Wa 
thrill ts provided by Marcia Nardi, a discovery of Dr. Wi 
liams’s, who stands out so far from her surroundings ‘hd 


those who arrive weary and mindsore at page 415 


strongly tempted to overrate her. As commentator on 4 


modern scene, observer of streets and asylums 


tutes’ prisons, she has not much to offer; but in the int 


recording of situations of the heart, she is indeed—as ¥% 


liams says—‘‘much better than some of the best-known 


fessional poets about us.” There are two poems here Whe 
Women Talk,” and “That point believe me heart 
belong to the real literary experiences, those which recur 8 
voluntarily to the mind, having become part of t 
ment with which it meets the occasions of living 


ing like this that makes “New Directions” an 


event, even when nearly half the book is “‘satire 0 


any other name. FRANK JONES 
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While the Jews Die. 
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the Four Freedoms as embodied in 
the so-called Atlantic Charter seriously ? 
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subject ? 
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world and carry out their high-sounding 
and lofty proclamations? It leaves mil- 
lions of thinking men and women the 
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1 Is the German press chief’s food 
nig ! easoned? 

6 Found in iron age records 

10 Women war workers use them, but 
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1 Polit 
Panza in good 
2 Hwnbug with 
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3 Nepotism may prove a boon to him 

4 May be made to suit a suit 

6 A beginner with a spotless 
character? 

7 Thus mutilated, no wonder the fish 
shed gore! 

8 Put up a fight 

9 This dog is made to show where 
bor are burie d 

13 Car by wrongfully, or went by 

furtiv 4 


4 Late in bed—and the result! 
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This sum is of geographical 
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21 When Republicans and Democrats 
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23 P 1 seca term, very naturally 

25 D ich 1 it be useful in a class 

26 O i er’s afterthoughts 

7 I free yariety most popular in 
ce }? 

25 A vithout shelter in a state 
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8 SENTRY: 9 PELICANS; 16 SIR: 18 MANI 
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24 KMARNEST; 25 ONAGER; 27 ELATE; 
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